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EDITORIAL 


THE PRESENT issue of the Benedictine Review centers around two 
commands of Christ to His apostles: ‘““Do this in commemoration 
of me” and “Go, teach all nations.”” The first of these commands 
obviously applies to the liturgy, primarily to the Mass which, in the 
words of Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei, “‘is the chief act of divine 
worship” and “should also be the source and center of Christian 
piety.” The second command which Christ gave, under quite dif- 
ferent circumstances, refers to the teaching role of the Church. 
While the liturgy is ove medium of the teaching Church, it is not, 
as Pius XII asserted in his allocution which followed the Assisi con- 
ferences, “the whole Church.” The liturgy “does not exhaust the 
scope of the Church’s activities,” she has other duties, the “tasks 
of teaching and pastoral care.” 

The responsibility of teaching and feeding the flock rests, in the 
first place, in the hierarchy and in the consecrated priesthood. 
Through the Mystical Body of Christ, however, all members of the 
Church share in “the royal priesthood” and have, with varying de- 
grees of responsibility, a share in sacrifice and teaching. Father 
Damasus Winzen, in his article ““The Church Alive in Her Liturgy,” 
admirably shows how the Church is an extension of Christ in time. 
The Father “‘sends” the Son, who in His priestly oblation renders 
perfect worship and communicates, through the Church, His Body, 
life and grace. The Ite missa est, followed by the Gospel of St. 
John, as Father Damasus reminds us, is an invitation to imitate 
Christ in His role of priest and teacher. “In the beginning was the 
Word,” the Truth, and the “Word was made flesh” in order to be 
sacrificed. 

Christ united in His own personality the role of priest and teach- 
er. In a similar way, each member of the Mystical Body, bishop, 
priest, and layman, in differing degrees, is both priest and teacher. 
This thought underlies Father Paul Marx’s provocative article on 
“Spiritual Formation and the Social Action Apostolate.” After re- 
minding us of the fact that the liturgy is the worship of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the source and center of the spiritual life of 
every apostle, he focuses attention on the role of the layman. It is 
in the light of this participation in Christ’s life through baptism 
that gives meaning to the sacramental commission of confirmation 











to bring His life and truth to all nations. ‘Confirmation, the sacra- 
ment of social responsibility,” says Father Paul, “‘ordains’ the laity 
to the apostolate and makes them personally and socially responsible 
for their environment.” 

Mr. O’Shea, in his article, ““Today’s Challenge to the Catholic 
Layman,” further emphasizes the importance of living in accordance 
with the spirit and grace of the sacraments of baptism, confirma- 
tion, and the Holy Eucharist and of going out into the market place 
to preach the word of God by teaching and example. Dr. Neill’s 
article on woman’s role in the apostolate touches on the theme of 
the Christian as priest and teacher. 

Father Magsam’s article on “How the Liturgy Vitalizes Our 
Spiritual Exercises” points out that religious, through their dedicat- 
ed love, are in a special way “sharers in Christ’s mission and priest- 
hood.” He says: “They function simultaneously as Christ’s voice 
and hands and feet in teaching, governing, and sanctifying.” 

To “redeem” the world and to “restore all things in Christ,” 
who is today exiled from the world, calls for vision, insight, and 
apostolic zeal. It demands great priestly sacrifice and close rela- 
tionship among all “degrees” of the priesthood, the hierarchy, the 
consecrated priest, religious, and laity. To the hierarchy alone is 
entrusted the sacred privilege of transmitting the ministerial priest- 
ly power. But the teaching and pastoral care of the Church goes 
beyond divine worship, embracing, in the words of Pius XII, “all 
other human activity in the measure in which religion and moral 
interests are involved.” It is the peculiar responsibility of the com- 
mon priesthood, intimates the late Holy Father, to spread and teach 
the social doctrines of the Church. The special province of Cath- 
olic Action and the lay apostolate is to teach and form Christian 
consciences even outside the pale of the Church. 

Benedictines, both professed religious and oblates, through train- 
ing and tradition are orientated, as history attests, to meet the 
needs of the Church in “difficult” times. The art of glorifying God 
and the habit of assimilating the texts and the dogmas presented 
in the liturgy ought to give them a deeper understanding of the 
theological principles underlying social and apostolic work. They 
also realize that the goal of all priestly teaching is to form men in 
the image of Christ. 

Mutual cooperation of all “degrees” of the priesthood, working 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and according to the direc- 
tives of the respective bishops, may hasten the day of unity in faith 
and worship so earnestly desired by Pope John XXIII, the Uni- 
versal Shepherd of the Flock. 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 

















The Church Alive in Her Liturgy’ 


Very Reverend Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. 


HE place of this lecture, a university, the audience, students, 
a monk as the speaker cannot fail to evoke in me memories 
of thirty years ago when I was a student at the University 
of Géttingen in Germany, sitting in a small auditorium and listen- 
ing for the first time in my life to a Benedictine monk, Father Albert 
Hammenstede, prior of the Abbey of Maria-Laach in the Rhineland. 
The occasion turned out to be the most decisive hour in my life. 
After the talk I went home, repeating in my heart all through the 
night, the first line of the psalm, “Holy God, we praise thy name.” 
The following morning I went to see the Prior and told him that I 
wanted to be a monk. Please do not misunderstand me, I have 
no intention of charming you into a monastic vocation, but I men- 
tion this incident because is has an immediate bearing on what I 
have to say on the subject, “The Church Alive in Her Liturgy.” 
Entering Maria-Laach meant entering into the center of the 
liturgical movement in Germany. The entire life of this monastery 
was geared to the liturgy as the primary and essential source of its 
spiritual life. The community was guided by the two golden prin- 
ciples of St. Benedict’s Rule. The first of these is, “Let nothing 
be preferred to the work of God’”’ and that means the daily public 
performance of the worship of the Church, the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice and the Canonical Hours. The second principle is 
that this Divine Office should be performed in such a way that “the 
mind may be in harmony with the word.” Following these prin- 
ciples one can really say that the monks of Maria-Laach lived the 
liturgy. They contributed a great deal to the most recent develop- 
ments which took place during the reign of Pope Pius XII, of blessed 
memory. They started with two basic encyclicals: one on the es- 
sence of the Church, the Mystici Corporis; the other on the essence 
of the liturgy, the Mediator Dei. The principles laid down in these 
two documents were later implemented in a series of reforms, such 
as the New Holy Week ritual down to the latest directions issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites about the active participation 
in the Mass. 
The fact that my own life was deeply affected by this liturgical 
revival encourages me to speak about the “Church Alive in Her 


* This talk was delivered to the students of Columbia University on March 13, 1959, at 
the invitation of the Newman Club. 
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Liturgy” and also makes this talk a confession. I have during the 
thirty-seven years of my monastic life never for a moment regretted 
the resolution of that decisive evening at Gottingen. On the contrary, 
I must say, the liturgy has kept its promise. It has been, and still 
is, the essential source of my spiritual life, my strength in adversity, 
my light, my peace, and my joy. Naturally, this might also be a 
handicap in speaking to you because I might take too much for 
granted, not realizing sufficiently the difficulty which those who 
have an entirely different background might experience in attempt- 
ing. to grasp the vital importance of the liturgy for the Church and 
for their own spiritual lives. However, I must confess that thirty- 
eight years ago I did not come to the liturgy as an innocent ap- 
prentice. 

Burdened myself with the obstacles which are a part of the age 
in which we live, I remember very clearly the doubts which arose 
in my mind when I was first exposed to the daily contacts with the 
liturgy which monastic life involves. At times practice seemed to 
be ruled by the letter and by a rather dead letter. The anticipation 
of the Easter Vigil on Holy Saturday, for example, was one of them. 
How could one sing, “‘this is the night,” at eight o’clock on Saturday 
morning? It just did not get into my head. Also our practice 
in Lent of keeping the law that Mass should be celebrated after 
None and that the meal should be taken only after Vespers, simply 
by pushing None ahead, saying it at nine oclock in the morning, 
and by transferring Vespers from the end of the day also to the 
morning, chanting it at 11:30. I have since formulated my doubts 
about the many liturgical ceremonies which seem to have outlived 
their meaning in a little essay entitled Form and Life. In this study 
I wrestled with the conflict between the conservative tendency 
innate in liturgical forms and the essentially dynamic character of 
life. So you see, I am not entirely unaware of the difficulties one 
encounters in trying to understand the liturgy as a living thing. 
One is often hindered by a too formalistic idea of the liturgy as a 
set of external rules according to which the public official worship 
of the Church has to be performed. Should this approach to the 
liturgy, this legalistic approach, predominate with the basic principle 
that nothing should be changed, that the liturgy should be the same 
ceremonial always and everywhere, then one would indeed be 
tempted to consider the liturgy an enemy rather than a source of life. 

The right answer to the whole problem of the relation between 
liturgy and life really depends on two questions: What is true life? 
What is the essence of the liturgy? First of all, let us try to grasp 
the idea of what is true life. In order to do so, we have to penetrate 
beneath the surface of today’s rush existence. We have to reach 
some degree of personal depth, then we shall be in a much better 
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position to perceive that the Church is truly alive in her liturgy. 
Our concept of life today is unconsciously influenced by the pattern 
and the rhythm of our civilization which is a technical one and which 
hums with locomotion, with speed, physical power, and energy. 

Life is indeed, according to the scholastic definition, sui motio; 
it is self-motion. The very term and concept of motion, therefore, 
enters into the definition of life. And this fact is apt to influence 
our idea of life, because motion is the field, the proper field of tech- 
nical perfection, and so the idea of locomotion may influence and 
throw our concept of life off balance. One is unable to think of 
modern man and eternal life in any other way than on the pattern 
of the electrical power station. It is certainly true that locomotion 
brings restlessness. Through locomotion change becomes the ever 
available means of escape, the easiest way of a new experience, of 
seeing something different. On the background of a life filled with 
locomotion, the sameness of the liturgy is apt to be boring. Life is 
what changes; the liturgy never changes, and, therefore, the liturgy 
is not life. That is one danger which this technical age brings to us 
and our concept of life. But it is not only locomotion, it is also the 
over-feeding of the i imagination, with constantly new over-powering, 
bewildering impressions brought to us by technical means, such as, 
the radio and television, which makes us a kind of dolt and dulls 
the senses by constant over-excitement. 

In one of his sermons on the [dea of a University, entitled “A 
Form of Infidelity,” John Henry Newman speaks of the problems 
I have in mind. He says, “Let him (modern man) take in and master 
the vastness of the view thus afforded him of Nature, its infinite 
complexity, its awful comprehensiveness, and its diversified yet 
harmonious coloring; and then, when he has for years drunk in 
and fed upon this vision, let him turn round to pursue the inspired 
records, or listen to the authoritative teaching of revelation—the 
book of Genesis, ... or the warnings and prophecies of the Gospel, 
or the life of St. Anthony or St. Hilarion, and he may certainly 
experience a most distressing revulsion of feeling — not that his 
reason deduces anything from his much loved studies contrary to 
faith, but that his imagination is bewildered, and swims with the 
sense of the ineffable distance of that faith from the view of things 
which is familiar to him, with its strangeness, and then again its 
rude simplicity, as he considers it and its apparent poverty con- 
trasted with the exuberant life and reality of his own world.” One 
simply has to call a halt to this ignorant speed. One has deliber- 
ately to take a stick into greater depth and science in order to 
reach a more adequate and deeper concept of life. It is evident 
that speed, as such, cannot be the true life of man nor can change, 
as such, be the true life of man. There are obviously two kinds 
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of change: one for the better, one for the worse.. Ageing, for example, 
is a change but not for the better. 

What then defines the vitality of change? It is the question of 
the end — where does it lead to? St. Augustine, in one of his ser- 
mons directed against heretics of his time, the Donatists, who were 
spreading all over Africa, throwing life into a turmoil and causing 
great excitement, significantly remarked, “Look at them, marvelous 
the speed, overwhelming the energy but alas, they move on the wrong 
track!’ One could apply these words to Communism as a move- 
mentinourday. Yes, life is a motion, but it is truly life only when 
it leads to and is consummated in perfection — for man that per- 
fection is consummated in true happiness, in beatitude. 


Beatitude Is Man’s Final Goal 


Philip Neri, that good and sympathetic guide of enthusiastic 
young men, was once confronted with one of those hasty enthusiastic 
youths who told him that he was engaged. Philip Neri responded, 
“O, that’s wonderful!’ “Now, the next thing,” said the young man, 
“as soon as possible I will get married.” And Philip Neri said, 
“Fine and then?” The young man replied, “Then I shall have a 
family, I will become a father.” And Philip Neri said, “Wonderful 
and then?” The young man answered, “Oh, when my children 
grow up, they will get married and then I will become a grandfather.” 
Philip Neri again said, “Very well, but then?” The young man be- 
came a little confused but continued, ““When my grandchildren grow 
up and they have children, then I will become a great grandfather.” 
Philip Neri again exclaimed, “Wonderful but then?” The young 
man became more or less speechless and so Philip Neri came with 
emphasis, ““My dear friend — Paradiso! — Paradiso!” 

Yes, life is motion, but it is sui motio, motion from within, 
toward the perfection of the one who lives. Now this self-perfection 
of life becomes, perhaps on a lower stage of our thinking, most evi- 
dent in the excitement and the passion of sense life. And these 
passions of sense life center along two poles — we call them in scho- 
lastic philosophy — the irascidiles and the concupiscibiles. One can 
say the ecstasy of ways and the ecstasy of love. This example of 
gradation of life in the sense of animal vitality is Fascism. While 
Communism is the interpretation of life in terms of quantity, speed, 
and energy, Fascism is the interpretation of human life on the level 
of animal vitality. Let us not deceive ourselves. There is a Fascist 
in every man because every man is an animal — animal rational— 
yes, but still an animal. Every human being, therefore, experiences 
life most intensely on the animal level where his senses rage around 
those two poles. It is the mystique of the blood. This was the 
philosophy, as we know, of Hitler. This was also the philosophy of 
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Mussolini. I shall never forget the first trip that I made to Rome 
as a student of Maria-Laach, just one year after Mussolini had 
taken over Italy. There one could see on the big billboards of the 
streets of Rome the sentence: “It is better to live one year as a lion 
than one hundred years as sheep.” 

We have to transcend the magic of the blood if we want to appre- 
ciate the depth of life in the liturgy of the Church. This was done, 
as we know, in the process of the history of Western thought by 
Plato, by the discovery of the idea, or of the higher reality of the 
spiritual soul, in comparison with the body. In his dialogue Phaedo, 
Plato describes the last days of Socrates who ended his bodily life 
in great peace and serenity in the superiority of the philosophical 
conviction, that through the death of the body, he will pass into the 
life of the spirit. Ina similar way Plato describes in his other famous 
dialogue, the Banquet, the idea of spiritual love — what we call the 
Platonic love. There he describes, for the first time in the history 
of human thought, the ladder of ascent on which spiritual love rises 
from the corruptible thing to the eternal reality of the spirit. 

For Plato the incorruptible evidently is better than the corrupt- 
ible, but everything bodily is corruptible. Only the soul is incor- 
ruptible because it is simple and not like the body composite, and, 
therefore, man has to strive in this life after simplicity in order to 
reach the incorruptible eternity of the spirit, because it is evidently 
better to live in eternity than to live in a life of passing moment. 
So Plato, then, has established the superiority of the intellect over 
the senses. It is necessary from now on for the human mind to be 
purified from the corruption and the changes which the bodily life 
carries into the soul, which is bound to this bodily life. So man, 
especially the highest kind of man, the philosopher, has the obliga- 
tion to rise above the bodily, so that his soul, his spiritual immortal 
soul, may be tuned to the fullness of the spiritual. 

We all know the description which St. Augustine in his Con- 
Sessions gives of his own way, from the material to the spiritual, from 
the temporal to the eternal. Now it was St. Augustine, comment- 
ing on the difference between Martha and Mary and the difference 
between St. Peter and St. John in the Gospel, who explains the 
difference between the active and the contemplative life. And St. 
Augustine leads us a step further in the lives, the bonds, the temple, 
and the passing. He explains how the so-called active life, which is 
lived in the service of good causes, is still lower than the contempla- 
tive life which is essentially a life in accordance with man’s last end. 
The active Ife, the service of good causes, consists in our being use- 
ful to others, here and now. St. Augustine emphasizes that the 
Martha service in this bodily life is a good and a necessary thing, 
but that this active life, out of its very nature, tends to make itself 
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imperfect — to eliminate itself. The service, for example, of the 
poor in charity tends to eliminate poverty. The art of medicine 
in curing sickness tends to overcome and eliminate sickness. Now 
what happens to the social worker or to the physician where there are 
no longer any needy or sick people? It was Herbert Spencer who 
put to himself this question, “If all my dreams for the social better- 
ment of the human life and human soceity, if all these institutions 
I am dreaming of would be realized, than what is there any more to 
do?” It suddenly came to him that indeed his life would be a com- 
plete vacuum. He would not know what to do with himself once 
his life was deprived of its good causes. That is the typical re- 
action of the Anglo-Saxon or Germanic temperament to the con- 
templative life. The Germanic or Nordic temperament is by nature 
active; it wants work. The Nordic temperament wants action, as 
Faust says in Goethe’s drama: “In the beginning was the action.” 

Now this spirit is very different from that of the people of the 
Mediterranean area and also from the question idea. The question 
idea is expressed by a man like St. Gregory the Great who as a 
monk enjoyed the calm and peace of the contemplative life in his 
monastery and as Pope was drawn into the tempests of the active 
life. In one of his letters, he exclaims with a sigh: “I long to be 
able to turn away from secular affairs into my heart.”’ The con- 
templative life, therefore, is the recovery of the true self, our sink- 
ing into the inwardness of the heart. 

In the contemplative life we experience the uniqueness of man 
as a person in his confrontation with God. Martin Buber, the great 
Jewish philosopher, has so well shown that man, essentially the 
human person, is essentially caught as it were in a dialogue, the 
dialogue with the Absolute Person, with God, so that the human 
person reaches the depth of his own self, only in this personal speak- 
ing to God — to God not only as the Eternal Absolute Being, not 
only as the just Judge but as the holy God. Confrontation with 
the holy God, that is the inner meaning of the contemplative life, 
and that is where the human person transcends all passing pur- 
poses and enters into the fullness of its last and eternal destiny. 
But the first reaction of every human creature, being confronted 
with the holiness of God, is expressed in Holy Scriptures in one 
favorite sentence, ““No one can see God and live. Before you I am 
dust and ashes,” said Abraham. Or Isaias, confronted with the 
divine glory and listening to the holy, holy of the angels says, “I 
am a man of unclean lips.” 

Here we enter really into a completely new dimension. This is 
the dimension of grace, the dimension of salvation, the dimension 
of God’s descending love. And here we have reached the point 
where alone we can understand the life of the Church and the life 
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of the liturgy. Here alone we enter into the realm of the priest. 
Here a new life begins for us, for out of the dust and ashes of a sin- 
ful human creature, a new spirit rises through the power of God’s 
life-giving mercy. This is the field of the Church and of the liturgy, 
and one who has not passed through this basic experience of a 
troubled mind and of a contrite heart will ever be able to realize 
the vitality of the liturgy, which simply does not consist in the rally- 
ing or the harnessing of energies which are part of ourselves, a part 
of our nature. But the life that the liturgy gives us is a new life, 
a life into which we enter only through conversion. It is, therefore, 
not an intensification, not a perfection of our innate energies, but 
it is a change of heart. 


Repentance Opens the Way to New Life 


Repentance is the beginning, the birth of this new life which is 
given to us in and through the liturgy of the Church. It begins, as 
we have seen in the Lenten season, in a preparation for the rebirth 
of Easter. It begins with a return, of the Prodigal Son, — prodigali- 
ty, waste, that waste of human pride, of long self-assurance, that 
prodigality, and that waste that is really part of our animal life. 
It is a vitality yes, but a vitality which turns necessarily into disgust. 
The fruit of it is depression and death, and the Prodigal Son of the 
Gospel parable experiences just that. Sinking from state to state, 
down to the level of the swine, he then remembers in this exile the 
love that surrounded him in his father’s home. There rises in his 
heart the longing for the fullness and the blessedness of love, spiritual 
love, fatherly love, motherly love, that love that raised him, that 
kissed him, that love that embraced him. “Father, I am not worthy 
to be called thy son!” This sentence is the death sentence which 
the sinner pronounces over himself. That is his voluntary humili- 
ation, his surrender, his letting himself go. But this death sentence 
of the repenting sinner pronounced aginst himself is also his trans- 
formation. It is the beginning; it opens the door for the flood of 
father love that now pours into him from above. The Father 
hugs the son. 

In the Mass for the Friday of the Fourth Week of Lent we read 
the lesson from the third Book of Kings, chapter 17, where the only 
son of a widow is dead and she turns in bitterness of heart to Elias, 
her guest: “Give me my son.” The Epistle continues: “What have 
I to do with thee, thou man of God? Art thou come to me that 
my iniquities should be remembered, and that thou shouldst kill 
my son? And Elias said to her: Give me thy son. And he took 
him out of her bosom, and carried him into the upper chamber, 
where he abode, and laid him on his bed, and he cried to the Lord, 
and said, O Lord, my God, hast Thou afflicted also the widow, with 
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whom I am after a sort maintained, so as to kill her son? And he 
stretched and measured himself upon the child three times, and cried 
to the Lord and said, O Lord my God, let the soul of the child, I 
beseech Thee return into his body. And the Lord heard the voice 
of Elias: and the soul of the child returned into him, and he revived. 
And Elias took the child, and brought him down from the upper 
chamber to the house below and delivered him to his mother, and 
said to her: Behold thy son liveth.” This is the essence of that life 
which the liturgy gives to us. It is that life with which God re- 
vives the one who has died in sin and returns to Him in repentance. 

The prophet in the Old Testament is the one who extends him- 
self over the dead youth, but in the New Testament, and here I 
refer to the Gospel of the same Mass, it is Jesus, the Son of God made 
man, who weeps over dead Lazarus, praying, infremuit spiritu. 
“He trembles in the depth of His spirit.” It is the Son of God 
who did not think it robbery to eat with the garb of His senses and 
took on the form of a slave. That means He extended Himself 
with His whole divine being all the length and the breath and the 
depth of our human fallen nature by taking on the likeness of sin- 
ful human flesh. Here, we are at the source of the liturgy and the 
sacrifice of the Son of God made man, wherein He offered Himself 
on the cross that He might reconcile us, God’s enemy, that He might 
become our peace. This indeed is the essence of the liturgy. It is 
the sacramentum pacis, the sacrament of peace. 


Christ’s Love Permeates the Liturgy 


The very essence of the liturgy is the mysterium, that divine work 
of redemption — the Father sends His Son that He might give His 
life for us — so that by accepting His death, the Son’s death, we 
may live. This death, life-giving death of the Son, is re-presented, 
made present again, in the liturgical, sacramental action — first of 
all, in the action of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Out of this full- 
ness of Christ’s work of redemption, His death and His resurrection; 
out of this fullness, we live through the medium of the liturgy. In 
the liturgy the divine, absolute love reaches us. In the liturgy, 
Baptism, the Eucharist, and the other sacraments, the water of 
the spirit, of the risen Christ descends upon us from above, and 
we receive it. We drink it. But being mindful of the fact that 
only those that thirst, and that means those who are poor according 
to the spirit and who realize their vital need for this love that 
descends from above, can receive it. Therefore in the Mass of the 
Saturday of the Fourth Week of Lent, we sing in the Introit: “All 
you that thirst, come to the waters, said the Lord: and you that have 
no money, come and drink with joy.” 
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You see the essence of the liturgy, the Christian liturgy, is not 
that we offer sacrifice, that we contribute something. It is not our 
contribution which makes the essence of the liturgy, but we are 
those who buy without money. The water which the mercy of the 
heavenly Father sends to us — to buy without money — is an ex- 
pression of our belief. The water that we buy without money is 
the water of faith. The water of that motherly love is described 
again in the Epistle of the Mass for Saturday of the Fourth Week 
of Lent, in words taken from Isaias, in which he says: “Can a woman 
forget her infant so as not to have pity on the son of her womb, 
and if she should forget, yet I will not forget thee, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” The life of the liturgy is the life of the heavenly Father. 
So the essence of the Son is not to glorify Himself, as we hear our 
Lord say solemnly in the Mass for Passion Sunday, “My glory is 
nothing. It is my father that glorifies me.” 

He, the Son, glorifies the Father in His death, and the Father 
glorifies the Son in the resurrection. And those two, the Son’s 
glorification of the Father through His death and the Father’s glorifi- 
cation of the Son through the resurrection constitute the full day of 
Christ, and it is the essence of the liturgy to make us see and to 
transport us into the day of Christ. Jesus said to them, “Abraham 
your Father rejoiced that he might see My day: he saw it and was 
glad. The Jews therefore said to Him, Thou art not yet fifty years 
old and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said to them: Amen, Amen 
I say to you, before Abraham was made I am.” This Jesus, “the 
I am” speaks to us in the liturgy, and more than that, He gives 
Himself to us in the liturgy. That is why during the Mass at the 
moment when we go to the altar to receive the Body and Blood of 
the Saviour, we say His words, ‘“This is My Body, which shall be 
delivered for you.” ““This is the Chalice of My Blood of the New and 
Eternal Testament,” says the Lord. And He continues, “Do this 
as often as you receive it in commemoration of Me.” “Do this’”— 
that is His invitation urging us to respond and to make His word 
our own by doing it ourselves. This is the fullness of the life of 
the liturgy. It is not only to be willing to receive the life from the 
hands of the Son, but it is also then the eagerness in the power of 
this newly-received life to respond to the gift, to work with the 
talents which we have received. 

All this the Church formulates in the last greeting with which 
we are dismissed at the end of the liturgy of the Mass, [te missa 
est — “you are sent.” Now you go and you do this; share it with 
others; spread it over the whole world. Here we enter and descend 
from the heights of the contemplative life, which is fulfilled as it 
were in the liturgy of the Canon of the Mass, and reaches its climax 
in the nearness of Holy Communion. From here we descend to 
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the vita activa and from this height of liturgical contemplation, the 
active life receives its true fullness. I ask you to recall that first 
Holy Thursday when Christ washed the feet of His Apostles. There 
the social meaning of the liturgy becomes clear tous. There stands 
before us the author, the source of charity. 

I shall always remember that wonderful Christmas I experienced 
in the Benedictine Abbey of St. Matthias in Trier in Germany. 
There stood the Abbot as the celebrant and at the moment of the 
Offertory the faithful of the parish came to the altar bringing their 
gifts. These gifts were for the poor, Christmas gifts, for the poor 
of the parish. As these mountains of gifts rose all around the altar, 
the Abbot as the representative of Christ, the one who blesses the 
food for this whole family which surrounds the altar, also dispenses 
the gifts of the charity of the faithful to the poor. So that the active- 
contemplative life, in the deepest sense of the word, meet at the 
altar of the Church. Not only that, one can also say that the in- 
tensity and beauty even of the vitality of the senses is consecrated 
and transposed by the new light which we receive in the liturgy 
of the Church. 

This is one pole, the pole of the concupiscibiles, sense love, which 
is consecrated in holy virginity. Virginal life, as the Church says 
in the beautiful text of the consecration of the virgin, fulfills (does 
not destroy) the mysterium amorum, the mystery of love, which has 
been manifested to us in the love with which Christ loves His 
Church and gave Himself for it that He might sanctify and cleanse 
it. This love reaches us through the sacraments. As St. Paul con- 
tinues, in the text from the fifth chapter of the Ephesians from which 
I have just been quoting, that He might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the Word. 

In Baptism we are planted into the likeness of Christ’s death, 
dying with Him we may also rise with Him and walking in the new- 
ness of life, thinking the things that are above that Christ is en- 
throned at the right hand of the Father. Through Baptism we be- 
come children of the resurrection. We belong to the new age. 
We are virgins clothed in the white garment of newness of life that 
we may carry unspotted to the judgment seat of God. In the 
banquet of the Holy Eucharist we receive the Bread of Life and the 
Wine which, as the liturgy says, makes virgins. 

These sacraments of Christ’s love for His Bride, the Church, 
are not only the sources of spiritual love of holy virginity, they also 
transform the human love which binds husbands and wives together. 
So the sacrament of Matrimony, the love of the flesh, is consecrated 
to become a means for husband and wife in their mutual sanctifica- 
tion so that, together with their offspring, they may in greater full- 
ness praise God. The other pole of the emotional life of man is the 
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irascibiles terminating in what we called before the ecstasy of ways. 
And this pole is transformed by the sacrament of Confirmation. It 
is the sacrament of spiritual maturity and courage through which 
the Christian is anointed as king, as martyr, and as prophet. It 
would be entirely wrong to think of a follower of Christ only in 
terms of a meekness which would exclude strength. The Christian 
is, on the contrary, a soldier pledged to the service in His Lord’s 
army not only in the hiddenness of his heart but also in public, 
before kings and magistrates and crowds. “Act like men and be 
strong,” St. Paul exhorts his converts. 


Liturgy Prepares the Way for Glory 


It is the heroism of Christ that is reflected in the joy in which 
the martyr dies for his faith. The source of this heroism is not the 
passion of the blood, but the spirit that raised Christ from the dead. 
In the fullness of this spirit the Christian finds a strength which 
transcends his bodily weakness. When his bodily life ebbs away, 
the Church anoints the Christian in the sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion to give him this spiritual strength and to prepare him for the 
glory which is awaiting him. Christian heroism, therefore, is not 
the blind courage of despair in which the noble pagan tries to endure 
the peril of death. But it is the calm assurance which the risen 
Christ, who loved us unto the end and conquered death, pours into 
the heart of those who receive Him in faith. 

At the beginning of this talk we contrasted the speed, efficiency, 
and restlessness of this mechanized world of ours with the sameness 
and slowness of the liturgy. Now that we have a clearer idea about 
the spiritual vitality of the liturgy, sacramental re-presentation of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, we realize that this sameness is the 
result of the fact that the liturgy is the sameness of the essence. 
Every liturgical action is a dying and a rising. The old man dies, 
a new man rises, not physically but spiritually, but for that matter 
no less real. Sin is the only true death. Sanctity, union with God, 
is the only true life. Repentance, conversion, therefore, is the only 
change in man that really matters. Divine life is the only life that 
truly satisfies man’s spirit. The passing from sin to sanctity, 
through the power of Christ’s death and resurrection, is the un- 
changing essence of the liturgy. The very fact that the liturgy 
draws us into the saving death and resurrection of Our Lord makes 
the liturgy eternal in so far as this spiritual substance is concerned. 
A love, on the other hand, for great freedom and variety of liturgical 
forms may be satisfied in the Church’s liturgies. 

The liturgy is not monotonous but is woven into the rhythm of 
the cosmic changes in which man lives here on earth. First of all 
into the changes of the seasons. The new life of spring consecrated 
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by men at Easter, the fullness of the summer, the fruitfulness of the 
fall, the death of winter — all find their spiritual meaning in the 
liturgy of the Church. The liturgy contains further a great variety 
of external forms according to different cultural and national charac- 
teristics. A marked difference exists between the liturgical tradi- 
tion of the East and that of the West, with Rome and Byzantium 
as the respective centers. And in the East further, a great variety 
of national rites exists, the Armenian, the Syrian, the Coptic, the 
Ethiopian, the Chaldean, and the Church of South India— all fol- 
low rites of their own. 

Dead uniformity has never been the principle of the liturgy. 
We see this again in our day when the growing liturgical movement 
has led to so many adjustments of liturgical rules in accordance with 
the changing circumstances of the times. The liturgy is not the in- 
formal prayer of the individual soul, but it is the prayer of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the prayer of all its members. And for 
this reason certainly, the liturgy cannot be changed according to 
the passing, accidental casual whims of individual people. The 
liturgy has to be subject to the authority of the Church. This situ- 
ation, in many instances, might lead to certain tensions between 
personal and corporate needs. However, the Church cannot act 
rashly especially in the field of corporate worship. Still the liturgy 
of the Church is not a magic operation which would achieve its 
effects without personal participation on the part of those involved 
in its celebration. The people are not for the sacraments, but the 
sacraments are for the people. The adoration of the Father in 
spirit and in truth, in the context of St. John’s Gospel, does not mean 
a purely inward, mental act but an act in the power of the risen 
Christ who is spirit and life. In Him the external element, the body, 
and the inward element, the spirit, have been brought into complete 
harmony. Liturgy in spirit and in truth is, therefore, not worship 
without external form, but external form filled with understanding 
and life. We call it today intelligent participation, but we should 
be careful to note that this intelligent participation is not merely 
an intellectual affair but participation of the whole man, of intellect 
and will, of soul and body, restored and united in Christ who, 
through faith, dwells in our hearts and draws the whole man into 
the service of the heavenly Father. 

To appreciate the life of the liturgy one has to have an idea of 
the kind of life to expect. The noise and speed of the mechanized 
world has to be left behind. The proud display of sensual passions 
has to be transcended. One has even to turn away from secular 
affairs in order to give time and room for the heart to breathe and 
to reveal its deepest aspirations. From this sense of our human 
existence, you may then turn to the liturgy and you will not be dis- 
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appointed. You will find there the tears of repentance, the life of 
a new way, the power of true love, the splendor of divine life. You 
will find the latitude of corporate life without losing the intimacy 
of the heart. You will find the intensity of organic life without a 
glimpse of the turbulence of the passions. You will find steadfast- 
ness and continuity of organic growth without the tearing and wear- 
ing of haste or rush. The sameness of the essentials is kept without 
monotony, but, in the rich variety of the visible world and all its 
goods, the liturgy is a consecrating power. Why is this possible? 
Because the liturgy is nothing else but Christ triumphant and abid- 
ing with His Church here on this earth. It is the Word made flesh 
whose glory we see, whose life we live in the unity of the spirit for 
the glorification of the Father. The liturgy is the most precious 
gift that Christ has handed over to His Church, His Bride. It is 
given to all Christians. You do not have to become a Benedictine 
monk, therefore, to live by it; you do not have to go to Maria-Laach 
or to Mount Saviour to celebrate it. One thing I hope you will do 
when you go home and that is that you will think and repeat in 
the depth of your heart the words, “Holy God, we praise Thy name.” 











Spiritual Formation and the Social 
Action Apostolate 


Reverend Paul Marx, O.5.B. 


Action Apostolate,’ at once implies that the two are in- 
timately related. In other words, we can hardly have 
one without the other. 

Spiritual formation would seem to include an integrated Chris- 
tian vision of society, adequate spiritual motivation, proper human 
and intellectual development or knowledge, and the divine energy 
(grace) to be an effective apostle of Christ within the groups of 
one’s particular social environment. 

By the apostolate of social action is meant any concerted or 
group action by Catholics, rooted in Christian love, for the sake of 
human and Christian development of society. In this definition 
there is no intention of compartmentalizing the apostolate for a 
sound economic order, the liturgical apostolate, the cultural aposto- 
late, the Christian family apostolate, the apostolate of education, 
the apostolate for a sound internationalism, and all the other group 
efforts to build and fashion a Christian social framework. The 
National Catholic Social Action Conference declares as its basic 
purpose “‘to stimulate, guide and aid American Catholic laymen to 
undertake purposeful, effective and organized activity aimed at 
making sound social principles operative in the institutions of 
American society.” That spiritual formation and social action go 
together is indicated by the words of Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
anno: “Two things are most necessary: reform of institutions and 
reform of morals.” 

Since there will be no moral reform without spiritual growth, 
let us first give our attention to the nature and importance of spirit- 
ual formation. Proper spiritual formation presupposes, first of all, 
adequate “human formation.” This may never be overlooked. 
The best flowering of natural gifts makes apostolic action easier and 
more effective. Suitable intellectual growth, we shall see, is like- 
wise essential, and for the same reason: grace supposes nature. 

Obviously, there can be no Christian mentality and spirituality 
apart from Christ. It is more than a cliché to say that the soul of 
all reform is the reform of the soul. The mainspring of all Cath- 
olic individual and social life and action is divine grace. As Pius 
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XI remarked, “In the final analysis all permanent Catholic social 
reform begins in the sanctuary.”! The great temptation for a na- 
tion in a time of international crisis is to be so concerned about the 
dangers and enemies from without as to overlook the decay with- 
in — the spiritual chaos within the souls of men. According to 


Father Virgil Michel: 

First the inner conversion, and a tested and tried conversion at that, 

and then the external apostolate. [Even then not too much action at 

once, not action for action’s sake, but action out of the abundance of 
the inner life, under pressure of the supernatural é/an vital of the true 

Christian.? 

Whence this inner conversion and life? How avoid the danger 
of sheer activism, which would be but materialism in action, and 
which the late Holy Father described as “that restless and often 
sterile fever for ‘action’... which has more the appearance than the 
true essence of effectiveness?”’* How, in short, put on Christ and 
continue His redemptive life and action in the world? 

In the light of the many papal directives over the past seventy- 
five years — including three encyclicals on the liturgy and a final, 
official document by Pius XII to implement them in the practical 
order — the answer can only be: chiefly through the active participa- 
tion in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacramental life of 
the Mystical Body, continuing Christ’s mission. In 1903 St. Pius 
X, who knew parish problems so well, insisted that “the foremost 
and indispensable font’’ of “the true Christian spirit” is the active 
and intelligent participation of the laity ‘“‘in the most holy mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.’* In repeating 
this with renewed insistence twenty-five vears later, Pius XI de- 
plored what he called “merely detached and silent spectators’’ at 
Mass. In his encyclical on the liturgy, Mediator Dei, the late Holy 
Father again clarified in the longest encyclical ever written that the 
Mass is “‘the source and center of Christian piety.’® “Christ acts 
each day,” he observed, “‘to save us in the sacraments and in His 
Holy Sacrifice.” 

But to a large degree the Catholic laity do not act with Christ 
in offering His Sacrifice, and so are not fully in contact with Him; 
thus they do not fully cooperate with Him in the highest form of 
u man group activity, the corporate worship of God through 
Christ at Mass, nor can they then fully cooperate with Christ in the 
apostolate. The greatest obstacle for Christ, who wills to continue 
His mission through the members of His Mystical Body, is the laity’s 
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failure to participate in the Holy Sacrifice. Consider the lethargy 
of the average Sunday congregation at Mass; note the deadening; 
almost haunting, silence and passivity. Even if the best of them 
worship God in mind and will, still their worship is not fully human, 
and therefore is not complete. Remember, the popes have been 
asking them for more than fifty years to worship God as a congrega- 
tion, internally and externally, as a living community. 

Ask yourself, can you really expect these Catholics to make the 
enormous sacrifice required to live the apostolic life when they are 
so inactive, so cold, so indifferent? Can we expect such Catholics 
to be silent, rugged individualists, passive and perfunctory in the 
performance of what Pius XII called “their highest privilege and 
greatest duty,” and then truly group-minded, active and apostolic, 
in the performance of their other duties in the temporal order? 
To ask the question is to suggest the answer. It seems not too 
much to say that habits of non-participation in the parish church 
may easily transfer to no participation in the apostolic opportuni- 
ties of one’s profession or working groups. If the Catholic laity 
are not active participants in labor unions or civic life, might not 
this be one facet of the same problem which finds them lethargic at 
the Altar of Sacrifice? In the words of Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard: 
“We are drawn, inevitably, to the heart of the problem, which is 
the re-Christianization of the life or our people af its source.”*® And 
if so, we are indeed still some distance from the ideal proposed by 
Pius XII in Mediator Dei: 


Let the full harmonious singing of our people 
Rise to heaven 

Like the bursting of a thunderous sea, 

And let them testify 

By the melody of their song 

To the unity of their hearts and minds 

As become brothers 

And the children of the same Father. 


It seems to me there is still point in emphasizing instead of taking 
for granted that one of our social problems is the spiritual torpor 
found among our Catholic laity taken generally. Immoderate pur- 
suit of pleasure and selfishness will never be overcome, warned the 
late Pope, “without the powerful help of the sacrament of Con- 
fession and the Holy Eucharist, whose supernatural educative value 
can never be duly appreciated.’” In his encyclical on Africa the 
same Pope reminded the world that the first intentions of the Mass 
are missionary and apostolic. How many of our Catholic laity 
understand this? How many of them, knowing it, have the spiritual 

6. Abbé Michonneau, Revolution in a City Parish (London: Blackfriars, 1948), xii. 
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strength and vision to act upon it? A purely intellectual and doc- 
trinal knowledge of religion is by no means the same thing as a 
profound spiritual life. It is an apostolic life of grace which we 
must achieve. 

This cannot be done apart from a personal, conscious involve- 
ment in the sacramental life. Baptism creates living members of 
the supernatural organism that is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
As the baptismal rite itself states, each is given “part with Christ,” 
and that can only mean “part with Christ” here and now. Con- 
firmation, the sacrament of social responsibility, “ordains” the laity 
to the apostolate and makes them personally and socially responsible 
for their cultural environment. Most Catholic laymen may recall 
their being made soldiers of Christ in Confirmation. But then, most 
fail to think out the full implications of being a soldier and an official 
apostle in Christ’s army, deployed in a particular neighborhood, 
profession, or section of the temporal order. 


Mature Spirituality Manifests Itself 
in Public and Social Life 


Again, the sacrament of Matrimony is perhaps the least under- 
stood by the Catholic laity. Nevertheless it is complementary to 
Holy Orders, since both have the same ultimate purpose, namely, 
the building up of Christ’s body. Finally, the laity can bring the 
sacramental or divine life within them to maturity only by proper- 
ly influencing the world about them. In short, a mature spirituali- 
ty can result only in Christians who, precisely because they live in 


God, can bring to bear upon the world the genuine humanizing 
influence of Christ. This was the thought of Pius XII; 


While there is much talk about the maturity and strength of the lay- 
man in the Church, it is in public life that this must be practiced and 
proved. To act in this field is truly to act in the Church, because 
the Church and the Christian faith necessarily must influence the 
economic, the social, the cultural and the civil spheres to bring them 
all into conformity with the commandments of God.’ 

The spiritual formation required for effective Catholic social 
action demands correct understanding and living of the true nature 
of the Church as a community of life, active in the world. In the 
formation of this supernatural community which is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, God gave us a divine model for all good natural 
society. Grace supposes and elevates nature, and the supernatural 
community of the Mystical Body is built on the natural, human 
community of mankind. The better we understand the super- 
natural organism of the Church, the more we will grasp the nature 

8. As quoted by Very Rev. Daniel Cantwell in ‘“The Role of the Priest in Catholic 


Social Action,” — address delivered at the Catholic Social Action Conference held in Cleve- 
and, September 7-9, 1955. 
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of what society ought to be — the clearer idea we will have of what 
we should be striving for in the city of man. In Christ’s Body, 
then, the alert Catholic can find all the elements of good social liv- 
ing. 
In the Body of Christ there is, for example, subsidiary function 
and hierarchical organization. Between the members living the 
common life in Christ there is mutual responsibility and support. 
Each one has a unique role to play, a unique function to perform, 
a unique contribution to make for the welfare of all. In the beauti- 
ful words of St. Paul: ‘All the different parts of it... make each 
other’s welfare their common care.”* If the same divine grace binds 
all into one community of life in the supernatural order, so in the 
natural order the same human nature makes of all men one organic 
family. 

In the supernatural organism, furthermore, there is welcome ini- 
tiative from below, needed direction from above. 

In an age that has made a mockery of human freedom it is worth 
recalling that the greatest respector of human personality and free- 
dom is the Church. As Father Virgil Michel put it: 

Far from depreciating or supressing the values of individuality and 

personality, the Mystical Body of Christ gives these their best pos- 

sible realization. The responsibility that each member has, not only 
for his own self, but also for the good of the whole body, is the high- 
est personal responsibility that the individual man can be privileged 
to share; it is implicitly the highest acknowledgment of the true dig- 
nity and value of the human person.” 
Nowhere is there a better model of the balanced harmony between 
the individual and the social — an age-old problem — than the 
Mystical Body of Christ, where the freedom and autonomy of the 
individual person is respected and enhanced while his social duties 
to all members of the Body of Christ, actual and potential, are 
stressed. This life of thinking has great significance in a democracy, 
which — to use the words of Pius XII — “imposes steep demands 
on the moral maturity of each citizen.’ 

But it has even more significance for the lay apostle. ‘The whole 
cause of God here on earth,” Father Michel once remarked, “‘is made 
to depend in some degree on the responsible action of each member 
of Christ.” This is as true of man’s supernatural social life as it 
is of his natural life in the community of mankind. The Catholic 
layman who understands the Church as the continuation of Christ 
in the community life of His Mystical Body will understand that 
the graces that come to him are not meant just for himself but also 
9. 1:Cor. 12: 25. 

10. “Natural and Supernatural Society,” Orate Fratres, X (1936), 434-435. 
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for all those persons who come in contact with him, work with him, 
recreate with him, etc. This is no less true of natural gifts. As Leo 
XIII wrote in Rerum novarum: “The blessings of nature and the 
gifts of grace belong to the whole human race in common.” Mature 
spiritual formation will convince the layman that men have on the 
natural plane, as on the supernatural, interlocking needs and talents; 
that the community is providentially endowed with what the in- 
dividual needs; that the individual is completed in and by the com- 
munity, natural and supernatural. Only in this light will Cardinal 
Suhard’s words make sense to him. 
One cannot be a saint and live the gospel we preach without spending 
oneself to provide everyone with the housing, employment, goods, 
leisure, education, etc., without which life is no longer human." 
And for the same reason, then, he will understand that he can ful- 
fill the law of Christ only to the extent that he carries another’s 
burden. To understand and to live the inspirational doctrine of 
the Mystical Body is to be ready for social action in all fields. Per- 
haps this is why Pius XII told a group of lay apostles last year: 
If it be so that every truth has a special hour of its own, then the 
present time might well be called the hour of the Church under her 
aspect as the Mystical Body of Christ... Try especially hard to 
reach a deeper appreciation of this stupendous truth... ."4 


Doctrine of the Mystical Body Inspires 
Social Action and Apostolic Work 


From the foregoing it is evident that one who really understands 
the nature of Catholicism is either social-minded and apostolic or 
hypocritical. Since few are truly apostolic and since one must 
hesitate to say that most are hypocritical, the only safe conclusion 
would seem to be that they do not understand their faith. In 
Newman’s words, they have often at best only given “notional 
assent” rather than “real assent’ to the teachings about the social 
nature of the Mass, the sacraments, and the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. That is why Father Virgil Michel believed that 
the sacramental apostolate is the primary apostolate, undergirding 
all apostolic work or social action. Guardini once observed that 

“a truly Catholic life is not the easiest and most satisfying, but the 
hardest, the least comfortable and the most demanding. The more 
seriously we take Catholicism, the more tasks and obligations await 
us.” If their faith does not make many demands on Catholic lay- 
men, the reason can only be that they do not understand and appre- 
ciate it. They lack spiritual formation. Spiritual formation would 
root the laity in the Life of Christ, give them Christ’s own spirit 


13. The Church Today, (Chicago: Fides), 1953, p. 164. 
14. “Mary: Model for the Sodalist,’ The Pope Speaks, V (1959), p. 218 
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of self-sacrifice, arm them with a vision of what human society ought 
to be, and motivate each one as having a unique part to play in 
the on-going drama that is the continuing redemption of the world. 
While I am convinced that spiritual directors must do more than 
promote active and intelligent participation in sacramental worship 
on the part of the laity, 1 am even more convinced that whatever 
else they do will not be spiritually very effective or lasting if they 
do not root lay activity in divine grace. 

In connection with this, it is important to remember that Christ 
divided the continuation of His redemptive mission between clergy 
and the laity. In this dividing the continuation of His redemptive 
work, our Lord gave by far the larger task to the laity. Priests are 
ordained for the things that pertain directly to God. And so, while 
they are responsible for the spiritual life — having to offer Mass, 
administer the sacraments, to preach and teach the Word of God— 
it is the laymen who are directly accountable for the whole temporal 
order. This they must win and bring to Christ. 


The sociologist Father Joseph Fichter speaks of six major 
social institutions in every society: religious, political, economic, re- 
creational, educational, and familial.“ These social habits, the popes 
have been saying, must be reformed. Note, however, that only 
one — the religious — belongs exclusively to the clergy. All the 
rest are primarily the responsibility of the laity. For this reason 
Pius XII told the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate in 
1958: ““The consecration of the world is essentially the work of the 
laity, of men who are intimately a part of economic and social life.” 


In the temporal order the priest is the assistant to the laity inso- 
far as he is responsible for the laity’s spiritual formation. The priest 
must convert the laymen into being apostolic; the layman must con- 
vert the world to Christ. The Catholic layman must be brought 
to think seriously as never before what his work, position, and con- 
tribution to the Church should be — for he can do what no one else 
can do. Hence the social teachings of the Church are meant pri- 
marily for the layman to incorporate into living society. Canon 
Law forbids the priest to enter politics and business. Only one 
priest, under unusual circumstances, was ever a delegate to the 
United Nations. In recreational areas the priest is out of place. 
He has no family. These are spheres which the layman must 
Christianize. 

Laymen, then, are not the priest’s assistants or clerical functi- 
onaries. They are not, in the words of Archbishop Edwin O’Hara, 
the priest’s ‘‘rubber stamps,” or as Virgil Michel wrote, “pawns on 
the chessboard, to be moved to the right or the left by the priest,” 


15. Sociology, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), 1957, pp. 247-268. 
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— merely “to receive and to obey and to keep out of the way.” 
In Father Louis Putz’ fine phrase, the laity must make “the world 
safe for the action of Christ — the action of the priest.”"* The present 
Holy Father, when he was Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, once cau- 
tioned the clergy against “an authoritarianism which robs the lay- 
man of proper incentives in running affairs.” And since the Cath- 
olic layman is the Church’s only hold on the temporal order, Pius 
XII could say: “If Christianity is to be restored to the world, it 
will be through the intelligent and vigorous action of the layman 
collaborating in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” 
And again to the Consistory in 1946 he said: 


The laity are found in the front lines of the life of the Church; through 
them the Church is the vital principle of human society. Consequent- 
ly, the laity especially should always be conscious not only of de/ong- 
ing to the Church but of deing the Church. 
On another occasion he spoke the following: 

I can write encyclicals, I can speak over the radio, I can write about 
social doctrine, but I cannot go into the factories, into the shops, into 
the office, into the mines... nor can bishops do this, nor priests, for 
these places are closed to them. 


And finally, he told the pastors of Rome in 1954: ‘“The apostolate 
must be exercised in factories, in schools, in large apartment houses 
not only by one’s presence, but also by one’s actions.” 


Where the Catholic layman is, there is (or should be) Christ. 
For the layman to withdraw his Christian influence from public 
life is to be a traitor to Christ. Such a betrayal has caused the blight 
of secularism, which is the restriction of religion to the religious 
sphere of life. As Cardinal Suhard observed: 

When the religious vitality in a society is in retreat, religious life 

takes refuge in acts of worship alone. On the other hand, when it is 

making progress, it diffuses itself from the acts of worship throughout 
the activities of the Christian, even the most profane in appearance.” 

And yet, only a properly worshipping faithful can impregnate 
the whole of the social fabric with the spirit of Christ. As Pius XII 
stated in Mediator Dei: 


When the Church teaches us our Catholic faith and exhorts us to obey 
the commandments of Christ, she is paving a way for her priestly, 
(liturgical) sanctifying action in its highest sense; . . . Not only through 
her ministers, but with the help of the faithful individually, who have 
imbibed in this fashion the spirit of Christ, the Church endeavors to 
permeate with this same spirit the life and labors of men — their 
private and family life, their social, even economic and political life— 
that all who are called God’s children may reach more readily the end 
He has proposed for them." 


16. “The Priest and CFM,” ACT, X (1957), p. 4. 
17. The Church Today, op. cit., p. 151. 
18. 44S, XXXIX (1947), p. 536. 
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If this is “the age of the laity,” is it too much to say that priests 
today have too often treated laymen as though they were so many 
rubber stamps or pawns on a chessboard? If this sounds like a 
rather harsh question, one can immediately cite the words of Pius 
XI, who in 1928 asserted: ““The pastoral theology of a former day 
is no longer sufficient.” If it was insufficient in 1928, who will deny 
that, in some instances at least, it is quite obsolete today. Two 
years ago Pope Pius XII insisted: ““There is as much of a need (and 
today an even greater one) of keeping our pastoral activity up to 
date. . . , as there is for keeping it in touch with modern sciences.’’” 
If the Pope was unhappy with current pastoral methods, why 
should we be satisfied? like the Pope, we must take a creative 
attitude towards the doing of God’s work, finding new ways and 
techniques of bringing Christ’s life and message to the modern 
world in the face of rapidly changing new conditions. It is not 
so much a question of radical change, as it is of organic growth 
and continual adjustment to changing cultural patterns in this time 
of accelerated history. 

In so doing, the products of Catholic education should be the 
priest’s effective ally. The educational level of our Catholic laity 
is constantly rising; the number of Catholic college graduates is in- 
creasing. One priest remarked recently that one of the tragedies 
in the Church today is the great amount of unharnessed apostolic 
good will and energy of Catholic college graduates who are too often 
expected to do little more than to run bingo games — as some have 
been heard to remark. Priests guilty of this are certainly rebuked 
by the words of Pope Pius XII, speaking to the pastors of the world 
when sick unto death in 1954: 

Be exacting in pointing out their goals to them and be constant in 
encouraging them towards their realization. As is clear, they will 
not have to give orders, but neither may they be reduced to merely 
carrying out orders. Therefore, leave them sufficient scope for de- 
veloping a spirit of eager and thoughtful initiative; this will also make 
them happier, more alert, and ready to collaborate with you.” 

This suggests a few further points for the meditation of the 
priest in the modern world. In the light of papal pleas over the 
past seventy-five years to enroll the laity in the apostolate of Christ, 
it becomes evident that one of the chief duties of the priest today 
is to make special efforts to form lay apostles. This is at least as 
important as teaching catechism or instructing converts. Nor can 
the priest plead lack of time, said the saintly pontiff, because by 
finding lay teachers, training them, trusting and relying on them, 

(Continued on page 131) 


19. “Preaching the Word of God,” The Pope Speaks, III (1957), p. 388. 
20. The Catholic Messenger, March 11, 1954. 
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Woman’s Role in Fostering Creative Thought 
and Apostolic Initiative 


Thomas P. Neill 


age —one moment of looking back. A generation ago, 
twenty-two years to be exact, I received the same degree 
that many of you are receiving today. And as I look back to that 
event, so much like yours today, I cannot help reflecting that in 
our world some things change rapidly while others persist and en- 
dure through the years and the centuries. When I was graduated 
in 1937, Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin were the three big men mak- 
ing history; now they are gone, and two of their three empires have 
also disappeared. Between my graduation and yours the most 
devastating war of history has been fought; a United Nations has 
been created; many peoples have won their independence, atomic 
energy has been utilized; controlled rockets have been shot into 
space; and men are being trained to travel to the moon. Thus old 
things have disappeared, radical changes have occurred, new things 
have appeared. Meanwhile, some things have persisted. Among 
these is human nature itself, the great institutions of our Western 
culture, such as the Catholic Church, our classics of literature and 
music, and institutions of higher learning. Let us see how you fit 
into this pattern of change and persistence that we call history. 
“Commencement” means that you are beginning the adult, 
responsible period of your lives, going into the world, so to speak, 
some to be religious, some to follow other useful careers, most to be 
homemakers, wives, and mothers. What kind of a world are you 
entering? ‘The answer you receive to this question will depend on 
the disposition, perhaps the digestion of him who gives it. I tend 
toward qualified optimism about the future of our country and the 
world, but I can say for sure that the world you are entering is a 
terrifically exciting place. Because we are in the midst of it, we 
are likely not to realize that this is the most exciting time in history. 
You are history’s second class of post-Sputnik graduates, and at 
the pace changes now occur we cannot even imagine what the world 
will be like when your daughters are graduated about twenty-five 
years from now. But we can be sure that certain aspects of our 


Pe: me— at what seems to you, I am sure, my advanced 


* Part of the address delivered at the Commencement of Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas, May 28, 1959. 
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civilization will endure. And it is about them that I would like 
to say a word. 

Since you entered college four years ago, there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of discussion about Catholic culture and Catholic 
intellectual life, something in which you have been immersed these 
four years. This discussion has revealed the weaknesses and the 
strengths of Catholics in American intellectual and cultural life, 
and from it has emerged one undeniable conclusion: that Catholics 
possess a rich cultural tradition which they should share with other 
Americans to make this a better and a healthier society, and that 
for various reasons American Catholics have not made as full a 
contribution to American intellectual and cultural life as they might. 
Implied in all this discussion is the traditional Catholic respect for 
the mind of man and the belief that for both humanistic and prac- 
tical reasons the intellect must be respected and developed. 

Now what does this mean to you as young ladies going out into 
the world? Most of you — I am sure — will be wives and mothers. 
You will have a certain amount of time, more than your mothers 
and grandmothers, to develop extra-household activities and to play 
a role in such groups as the League of Women Voters, the Council 
of Catholic Women, and other civic and parish organizations. Here 
you can inject the principles and ideals, the respect for learning 
and culture which you have received these past four years at Mount 
St. Scholastica. But this I suggest — not as a member of the op- 
posite sex but as an historian — is not your most important role 
in life. 


Woman in the Home Can Help Foster Respect 
for Intellectual Ideals 


Your chief role is ruling the world and determining the course of 
history as a wife and mother. Everyone who faces the facts of life 
knows that men may play the fiddle but women call the tune. 
Your children will grow up to be the kind of men and women they 
will be according to the ideals and goals you have set for them. 
If you remain true to the ideals you have learned, you will create 
in your home an environment of respect for learning and for things 
of the mind so that your children who have a vocation to the intel- 
lectual life will be happy and proud to fulfill that vocation. Our 
great failure in the past has been typically American: to prize high- 
ly those careers which are financially rewarding and to deprecate 
those which are more important culturally and intellectually but 
not so remunerative. Let me, therefore, urge you to make your 
homes a place where things intellectual, like things spiritual, will 
always be held in the highest respect, a place where parents and 
children realize that everyone has the obligation to develop his in- 
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tellectual, as well as his spiritual and physical faculties, and to do 
this as fully as possible for his own welfare, for the good of his 
Church and his society, and for the greater honor and glory of God. 

What have you received here at Mount St. Scholastica as a pre- 
cious possession which can enrich your own life, you can share with 
your husbands and associates, and pass on to your children? You 
have, of course, received excellent instruction in physics, mathe- 
matics, political science, and those other subjects which are as well 
taught here as at other institutions of higher learning. But you 
have received something more. You have received — sometimes 
by lecture, sometimes by personal conversation, sometimes I think 
by osmosis — a view of man and society, of the dignity and destiny 
of the human person, a view of God and of all creation which gives 
an enchantment and a wonderfulness which is denied to the Amer- 
ican in the secular tradition. You have been given a view of crea- 
tion and of man’s wonderful destiny which makes it possible for 
you to be optimistic and cheerful in circumstances which are un- 
endurable to the secular-minded materialist. You will be able to 
understand how pain and tragedy are creatures which you can use 
to secure your eternal — and even temporal — happiness. In other 
words, the tradition you have studied these past four years should 
enable you, if you remain true to it, to lead a calm, tranquil, happy 
life no matter what disturbances occur around you. You know 
that you have the right to be merry, the right to be happy, for you 
have received the formula of true, lasting happiness and merriment. 

You have learned, I trust, to be eternally curious and to know 
that in this life your search for truth, goodness, and beauty is never 
ended. I hope you have learned to be amazed at how the world 
turns green in April, though you knew it would, and that you have 
learned to marvel at each living blade of grass and the design of 
each snowflake. You have learned, I pray, not to be content with 
a pedestrian mind that misses the wonder and the mystery which 
pervades all creation. And as you grow older you will find that the 
more you learn about yourself, your husband, your children, the 
universe about you, the more remains to be known — and you will 
almost be wishing for that glorious moment of union with God 
which will explain all mysteries and answer all questions which have 
been haunting you throughout life. 

Meanwhile, you can live the exciting life of intellectual adven- 
ture for which your Catholic college education has prepared you. 
Like the graduate of any other college, you are equipped to talk 
intelligently of the price of food, how to decorate the living room, 
or how to spend your husband’s salary. But unlike the graduate 
of every other college, you can dream, speculate, and talk about the 
meaning of life, the richness of creation, the mystery of the human 
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person made to the image and likeness of his Creator. Thus, by 
reason of the four years you have spent here, you should be able to 
live a richer, fuller, more exciting life than your neighbor. Let me 
put it another way: no one of this graduating class, if the four years 
here “took,” will ever take too many sleeping pills or blow her brain 
out. Such action is reserved for those who believe that material 
success is an end in itself, who do not understand how intriguing, 
exciting, and gratifying it is just to be alive. 

There is another something you have obtained here at Mount 
St. Scholastica: an understanding that there exist objective standards 
of good and bad, of right and wrong, toward which we should all 
try to conform. There are standards by which you can judge not 
only your own conduct but also the political and social institutions 
of the day. You who have been educated in a tradition accepting 
objective norms of right and wrong do not likely understand that 
most of the world has rejected such standards in favor of subjective, 
relativistic norms of conduct. A basketball game is possible only 
if both teams and the officials are agreed on the rules of the game. 
If players and officials all play and officiate by different sets of rules, 
there is anarchy rather than a game on the court. Similarly, society 
becomes anarchical when standards are subjective and relativistic. 
Only people educated in your tradition are equipped to realize 
how wrong and dangerous it is for sentimentally soft physicians 
and clergymen to urge legislation permitting doctors to put patients 
“out of their misery” by fatal dosages of lethal drugs, as was ad- 
vocated in England earlier this month. You are prepared to make 
a most important contribution to your community, to America, 
and to the world by helping preserve against subjective corrosion 
those standards worked into our Constitution and law, which are 
derived from the tradition you have learned at college. As future 
teachers, mothers, and citizens you can help revive what Walter 
Lippmann calls the “public philosophy” — and what we call “the 
natural law” — as the foundation of American government and 
society, and, we fondly hope, the international community of nations. 

You, as graduates of a Catholic college, have special reason to 
be optimistic about your own future, for you are recipients of two 
healthy developments since I was graduated twenty-two years ago. 
In these years the American people have come out of their shell, so 
to speak, realized that they are a powerful people and have an im- 
portant role to play in world affairs. No longer do they talk about 
whether they should play a role in the community of nations. No 
longer do they argue whether they have obligations as a substantial 
fraction of the human race. Now the discussion is on ways and 
means of fulfilling this historic role. What the American nation 
says about world problems is of vast consequence, and because of 
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the nature of our government and society what you say about these 
problems is of considerable consequence. This has happened be- 
cause we men in Western Christian society have finally admitted 
that women can make an intelligent social and political contribution 
to life outside the home — and by the ingenuity of our minds and 
the sweat of our brows — we have created labor-saving devices 
which give you time to perform these extra-household functions. 

The second general trend to which you are recipient is the grow- 
ing influence of the Catholic Church, now respected and in some 
respects followed by many who are not members of this Faith. In 
the generation since I was graduated the Church has grown both 
in numbers and influence. In a society groping for values, sincere 
men and women of various persuasions see in the Church a bulwark 
of society, a preserver of traditional Christian principles which the 
modern world should use to solve its terrible problems. For in the 
past twenty-two years thinking people have come to see that the 
world’s problems — which we used to think were basically econo- 
mic — are fundamentally moral and religious. 

You are, therefore, heirs of two traditions which serve something 
like microphones to amplify what you say about values, about right 
and wrong, about justice and charity. In days gone by, being an 
American was equivalent to putting a muffler on your opinion about 
world affairs, and being an American Catholic was muffling your 
voice doubly, for then you were a member of a socially unimportant 
group in a country unimportant in world affairs. Moreover, being 
an American Catholic woman meant that no one but your children 
listened to you. Now you speak as a member of a large, respected 
group in one of the two most powerful nations in the world. What 
you say therefore counts. You must be listened to. 


Christianity Elevates Womankind In Virtue 
of Mary’s Unique Role 


Sometimes, I believe, young ladies leaving school to enter adult 
life in our land do not realize how fortunate they are to live in the 
Christian tradition. It is only because of Christianity that you 
are not beasts of burden, as women have been in other civilizations. 
Nor are you inferior creatures, as women are in other civilizations, 
whose sole purpose is to minister to the male of the species. Thus 
in Christian civilization we have no such custom as the East Indians’ 
suti, whereby, until the English put a stop to it, women climbed 
into their husbands’ graves before the dirt was thrown in — for 
their raison d’étre was gone. 

You and all other women in our society — even the feminist— 
enjoy your unique and privileged position because of the cult of 
the Blessed Virgin introduced in the earliest days of the Church 
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and maintained throughout our history. She has traditionally 
been held up to women as their model, and to men as the woman. 
And the respect Christians lovingly accord the Blessed Virgin as 
the Mother of God extends from her to all women in our tradition. 
Thus the historian sees the connection between a gentleman’s cour- 
teous conduct toward women and the existence of the Blessed Vir- 
gin — a connection obscured by the passing of many generations 
but a connection nonetheless real and essential. 

It is part of womanly strategy, I submit, never to forget Christ’s 
first miracle. You will remember that He changed water into wine 
at the wedding Feast at Cana. He did this almost reluctantly at 
His mother’s bidding, for His time had not yet come. But the 
Blessed Virgin never doubted that He would do as she asked, for 
she was His mother. Thus she launched Our Lord on His career 
of redeeming us before He was quite ready, and in filial obedience 
He set about His great work. Similarly, you can tell your sons 
what to do, not by a simple command, but by rearing them in the 
Christian tradition you have received at home and here at Mount 
St. Scholastica, by yourself earning that tender respect with which 
Our Lord regarded His mother, by inspiring in your sons the 
right ideals so that they will be guided to their proper vocation in 
life and make their contribution toward making the world a fit 
place for human living. We do not expect any one of your sons to 
perform a miracle. But collectively they can accomplish what future 
generations might consider almost miraculous, if you and your 
colleagues graduating from hundreds of other colleges throughout 
our land, understand how important your role in history can be and 
if you remain true to principles you have learned these past four 
years. 

Let me, in conclusion, congratulate you again for completing suc- 
cessfully this stage of your lives. It augurs well for your future 
success. Let me repeat that you are fortunate to live at this excit- 
ing moment in history where you are heirs of the Christian and the 
American traditions, where a woman can live a full life socially, 
intellectually, and spiritually, where each of you can make your 
contribution toward making the world a better place for your 
children and grandchildren. Finally, let me plead with you never 
to excuse yourselves on the grounds that what you think, say, or 
do makes little or no difference in the course history will take. 
In a sense what each of us does each moment is decisive. It is, 
therefore, important for you and for all of us that you remain true 
to the four years you have spent here at Mount St. Scholastica. 
You will remember them with nostalgia as you grow older, but I 
pray they will never seem part of a dead past, that instead they re- 
main always alive as a part of yourselves. 














How the Liturgy Revitalizes Our 
Daily Spiritual Exercises 


Reverend Charles Magsam, M.M. 


and Martha rolled into one living radiance. They are need- 

ed to radiate truth where wrong attitudes and values mis- 
lead people about their own nature and destiny and about God. 
They are needed to manifest dedicated love where comfort and 
pleasure too often make decisions in favor of number one. They 
are needed to radiate chastity where a false humanism wants to 
let the flesh have its way. Above everything else they are in de- 
mand to be each a living temple of the Holy Spirit who is most at 
home worshipping God in God’s house of worship. 

Religious do all these things, not by accidental circumstances 
nor by personal whim nor even primarily by administrative assign- 
ment. Ina deep doctrinal sense, religious fulfill their mission among 
people because they are first of all twice signed, sealed and anointed 
as members of Christ. The sacramental characters of Baptism 
and Confirmation give them a public function because they make 
religious into sharers of Christ’s mission and priesthood. They 
function simultaneously as Christ’s voice and hands and feet in 
teaching, governing, and sanctifying. No teacher can teach with- 
out governing her class. No supervisor can govern without teach- 
ing by instruction, explanation, and example. Religious teachers 
or supervisors cannot hope to have any deep or lasting effect unless 
they also do something to help their charges dispose themselves for 
sanctity. In the long run they are most concerned about what 
they can do to help sanctify the lives they daily touch. How can 
they make alive the sense of Christ present and active and calling 
to our open minds and free wills? 

To begin with, in something so vital and personal as our rela- 
tionship with God and its eternal consequences, we cannot com- 
municate to others what is not a lived experience. Theorizing, how- 
ever ordered and clear, will leave people cold. There have to be 
deep convictions in the mind, fervent virtues in the will, and emo- 
tions that energize but submit to reasonable control. 

Ultimately, it is the grace of God that transforms us from within. 
And we have to believe and have confidence in this mystery of 
radical goodness in ourselves as well as in others. We dispose our- 
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selves for the further increase of grace by the usual means of prayer, 
penance, and charity. If any of these three dispositions for grace 
is not in proper balance, there is not likely to be any progress or 
fervor. 

Starting with the disposing power of prayer, we will try to link 
public corporate worship in a vitalizing channel with the usual spirit- 
ual exercises. We may content ourselves with defining liturgy as 
the official corporate worship of the Church that embraces the Mass, 
the sacraments, the Divine Office, Benediction, and the sacramentals. 
Spiritual exercises could be limited to particular examen, voluntary 
penance, spiritual reading, and rosary, but with full liberty to any- 
one who cares to extend the list. Under spiritual reading we in- 
clude the /ectio divina of St. Benedict and missal preparation. 


Man Is Sanctified Through Worship 


The primary purpose of worship is, of course, the glory of God. 
Its secondary aim is the sanctification of man. How is man made 
holy through worship? Essentially it is grace that makes us holy, 
and we only dispose ourselves for its sanctifying action. There at 
once is where worship vitalizes our spiritual exercises. We need 
grace to pray, grace to do penance, grace to examen ourselves, to 
meditate, to do spiritual reading, to say the rosary, to do any good 
act. Actually, we are free both to choose and to do the good, but 
we are always aided by grace in every good act. 

Even when seminary or religious training forms established 
habits of regularity, the rush of work and constant fatigue from 
over-work too easily give us the excuse for an imprudent neglect 
of spiritual nourishment. We very much need the help of God to 
be wisely faithful to prayer, or even to remember the obvious call 
of love that wants not only the service of love but also at times the 
undivided presence and attention of the lover. And when poor re- 
ligious formation leaves a person to form prayer habits in later life, 
the need for God’s help in the matter is all the more necessary. 
For all these clear reasons we are brought to our knees in spiritua] 
poverty to beg for grace through all the vitalizing channels of liturgy. 
Not merely the Mass but every sacrament and sacramental, every 
Hour of the Divine Office, every Benediction is a means of petition- 
ing and meriting the graces we need both to do our spiritual exer- 
cises and to profit by them through careful execution and with the 
proper dispositions. So these daily moments with God take us into 
the world of supernatural mystery. And the mysteries, in turn, 
through making us conscious of our spiritual needs, also dispose us 
for a more vital and profitable participation in corporate worship. 

In particular, the fault that we normally examen ourselves on 
twice daily is decided with the help of a spiritual director who is 
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a priest. Through the liturgy of Holy Orders a man becomes or- 
dained for men in the things that pertain to God. The priest is 
a vitalizing gift from God for our spiritual insight and spiritual 
formation. And we still need God’s grace, liturgy-given, to see 
with reasonable accuracy which fault we should be trying to correct. 
Moreover, it is sound practice, at least once a year, to examen briefly 
and successively all the various human tendencies to evil that are 
in everybody and thus to check on which new tendency might be re- 
asserting itself during the time which we are working on one specific 
imperfection. 

This review can be made systematically within a comparatively 
brief period, according to each one’s need, and by using either the 
virtues or the commandments as the schema of reappraisal. But it 
can be done also within the rhythm of the liturgical year, for a care- 
ful daily Missal preparation will gradually unfold healthy reminders 
on just about every human tendency to good or to evil. Some may 
actually prefer this supernatural rhythm to a deliberately chosen 
system. At least it has the important advantage of coming direct- 
ly from the word of God and that word, already a grace in itself, 
made doubly searching by its close association with the source of all 
grace, our sacramental Calvary. 

Perhaps it is worth restating at this point that penance is one 
of the three necessary means of disposing ourselves for grace and 
spiritual progress. Like every good act, penance needs the grace 
that flows from the liturgy. And from the vital, active offering of 
Christ, the divine Victim, must come an urging to fill up in our own 
flesh what is wanting to the sufferings of Christ. Nourished by His 
crucified Body and Blood, we embrace the imperative cross. More- 
over, the sacrament of spiritual resurrection, confession, both direct- 
ly assigns us a penance to do and provides us with renewed motives 
for penance and with the grace to live a more penitential life. This 
important life-channel heals our wounds and strengthens us where 
we are weak. Finally, the very enactment of liturgy involves a 
discipline of mind and will, of emotions and body that is itself a 
built-in penance. Springing from the very depths of the liturgy, 
such penance is bound to be doubly vital and efficacious. And the 
asceticism, in turn, helps to dispose us for the full transformation 
that God wishes to achieve in us through worship. 

Meditation and spiritual reading should be thought of and prac- 
ticed as inseparably united, and for four reasons: a) St. Benedict 
meant the /ectio divina to be a meditative reading, with the con- 
siderations interpersed by affections; b) in spite of the clear indica- 
tions given by spiritual writers like Boylan, it is still not sufficiently 
accepted that spiritual reading is necessary to feed meditation with 
thoughts and affections. Those who neglect spiritual reading find 
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that their meditations seem to dry up and produce no fruit; 
c) They often follow the same procedure. Spiritual reading should 
be done slowly, with pauses for reflection and affective prayer; 
while at times, for meditating during fatigue and spiritual dryness, 
it will be necessary to have a book in the lap and return to it fre- 
quently for something to sustain thought and stimulate affections; 
d) Generally speaking, the ideal book is one that can be used both 
for private spiritual reading and for meditation. Concentration on 
the same thoughts helps to intensify their effect. 


Daily Missal Preparation Is Important 


On the basis of this intimate relationship between meditation 
and spiritual reading, it is obvious how the liturgical year can 
vitalize both these spiritual exercises by providing the material for 
consideration and the stimulus to affections. Scipture, of course, 
is the primary spiritual reading and can with maximum profit be 
apportioned according to the Scripture readings of the breviary 
and missal during the year’s worship. Such a schema has already 
been worked out by authors like Beron (With the Bible through the 
Church Year, Pantheon; New York, 1953). Daily missal prepara- 
tion should rank next to Scripture as spiritual reading both because 
it is almost entirely Scripture and because of its grace-giving associ- 
ation with the heart of all worship. 

Beyond these two sources of inspiration, there are the usual 
spiritual books that are to be chosen by our confessor or spiritual 
director. But these books, other things being equal, can bear most 
fruit when they are chosen according to the liturgical season, for 
thoughts from other books will be enlightened by thoughts from the 
missal and breviary, and affections springing from reading will be 
intensified by the dominant affections of the liturgical season. For 
example, books on the need and desire for sanctity fit with the long- 
ing of Advent for a Savior; books on charity go with Christmas and 
Epiphany, the time for God-with-us; books on sorrow for sin, on 
patience and on humility receive added impulse from Lent; books 
on confidence in God are indicated for the Easter season by our joy 
in redemption and resurrection to eternal joy; books on love, zeal, 
prudence, etc., harmonize with the Pentecostal season which stresses 
the apostolate and the extension of Christ’s kingdom. These are 
mere suggestions and probably are open to much improvement. 
In any case, the spiritual need of the individual at the moment is 
the first thing that must determine the choice of spiritual books. 

There is a special way in which liturgy vitalizes meditation. 
It concerns affections. To begin with, anyone who has been a few 
years in seminary or religious life ought to be living in a state of fer- 
vor and therefore ought to be experiencing affective prayer as his or 
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her normal! prayer. Allowance must be made, of course, for the times 
of dryness when a return to more discursive thinking, to a book, 
or to the use of ejaculations to stimulate spontaneous affections 
may be necessary. But when affective prayer is the normal prayer 
of a person, then the abundance of affections in the liturgy will 
stimulate and enliven, safeguard and guide affective prayer. The 
fervent person is precisely the one, therefore, who will find himself 
or herself profiting most through praying the Mass and the Divine 
Office, most profitably eager for the sacraments and most benefici- 
ally prudent in the use of sacramentals. 

The Rosary of Our Lady also grows in meaning and profit 
through the liturgy. That begins with Mary’s most intimate and 
inseparable part in the whole redemption achieved by her Son and 
renewed and made present in our worship. Her part in every Mass 
as the first offerer after her Son, and therefore as the Queen and 
Mother of our worship, keeps her central in the vitalizing force that 
flows from worship into all our spiritual exercises. The rosary is 
both our loving and acknowledged gratitude for her part in the re- 
demption and the affective meditating on the principal mysteries 
of the redemption. The liturgical year can add vitality to the medi- 
tating of the rosary mysteries if we harmonize them with the appro- 
priate seasons. For example, we can profitably meditate the Joy- 
ful Mysteries during Advent, Christmas and Epiphany, the Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries during Lent, and the Glorious Mysteries during Easter- 
tide and the Pentecost Octave. The Mysteries should be alternated 
in their usual order for the season after Pentecost. Personal attrac- 
tion should decide the choice, since the value of devotions, other 
things being equal, depends upon the strength of our attraction for 
them. 

Through all the ways that our worship touches to new vitality 
our spiritual exercises, it is clear that it touches at the same time 
all the principal facets of our human personality. This has mean- 
ing because everything that worship does to vitalize our personality 
also intensifies its effect upon each exercise of personality in private 
devotions. In worship especially we cannot be content with any- 
thing less than the best we can bring to it. And in the very action 
of worship we find the best in us meeting its finest challenge. The 
guiding mind feeds on the solid food of God’s revealed word, of 
the Fathers of the Church, of saintly heroes and heroines. The lofti- 
est doctrine and the highest moral ideals form the mind in unchang- 
ing Christian values. This daily re-evaluation is needed to with- 
stand an atmosphere of naturalism and materialism as well as the 
downdrag of the seven capital tendencies. Moreover, through the 
exercise of faith, hope and love, through a cooperation with others 
in worship that is the highest kind of charity, and through prudent- 
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ly and courageously choosing to pay God a just, reverent, and grate- 
ful worship, we form the will in genuine virtue. Lastly, all the 
negative emotions of fear, anger, and hatred are cleansed of their 
obstructive and destructive excesses and brought into balance 
with the dynamic and expansive positive emotions of love, grati- 
tude, hope, joy, confidence, etc., that dominate our worship. In 
this way, without in any sense being a substitute for psychotherapy 
in serious emotional problems, and without being sought for the 
sake of emotional therapy, worship has a definite effect in bringing 
emotions into moderation and balance. And indirectly, through 
the directing reason, our liturgy teaches the way of the cross as 
the necessary Christian way. Therefore, it helps to quiet rebellion 
against human limitations and to form the individual in accepting 
the cross, of mastering emotional excesses, and the cross of being 
purified by the consequences of these emotional excesses that are 
not yet mastered. This is one more way in which liturgy becomes 
a constant renewal of the sense of Christ being present and active 
in all our being and actions, of Christ always calling out to us to 
respond with all our being. 


Charity Is the Test of True Values 


We indicated above that spiritual progress depends upon dis- 
posing ourselves for grace by prayer, penance, and charity. Charity 
is a sure test of the spiritual vitality of our whole life and especially 
of our spiritual exercises. And charity itself is in part a penance 
and in part a happy emotional support. Always it is a union of 
will with God and a loving and a serving of God in His members. 
Charity itself gives direction, meaning, and drive to our spiritual 
exercises. As we love so we pray. “For how can he who does not 
love his brother, whom he sees, love God, whom he does not see?” 
(1 Jh. 4:20). Without charity there can be no vitality in any of 
our spiritual exercises. Going through the motions may make us 
fine spiritual athletes of a sort; and it may polish our own good 
opinion of ourselves. But without charity spiritual exercises are an 
illusion and a frustration, and therefore a scandal to those who 
rightly look for charity as a test of a genuine Christian. Some per- 
sons are very regular about their spiritual exercises but, consciously 
or unconsciously, they are also most inconsiderate and unkind to 
others, and even downright disobedient and dishonest. 

It is therefore largely through formation in charity that liturgy 
vitalizes our spiritual exercises. Baptism begins that formation by 
adopting us into the life of the Trinity’s love and mutual dependence 
and by constantly helping us to rethink and to enter more deeply 
into that divine love-life. Through Baptism and Confirmation we 
enter into the Mystical Christ and have a special claim to and a 
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special part in His mediating sacrifice. Worship unites us insepar- 
ably in the one divine life by which we are all alive spiritually. 
We are by the same inseparable life and everlasting Christ-seal 
bound to love one another, especially that “least” of Christ’s 
brothers who for us is the greatest thorn in our tender sides. 

This unity of charity in Christ is further nourished and deepened 
by the Eucharistic partaking of the God-man in His living sub- 
stance. ‘‘Because the bread is one, we though many, are one body, 
all of us who partake of the one bread” (1 Cor. 10:17). This union 
through sacramental worship makes us all the more a glory to God, 
all the more capable of praising His glory. Our fraternal love is 
most noble and intense when we worship together the Triune God. 
This noble action of worship, in turn, increases, both through exer- 
cise and through a meriting and a petitioning, the very love of God 
and of one another that first united us in worship. 

Part for part, through prayer-greeting, instruction service, offer- 
ing, sacrifice, and communion, we exercise, strengthen, and increase 
the essential mutual love that must give meaning and life to all 
our spiritual exercises. What centers in the Mass flows out into 
the sevenfold stream of the sacraments. The effects of Baptism, 
Confirmation have already been mentioned. The sacrament of 
Penance reunites where sin has broken bonds or at least intensifies, 
through common sorrow and humility and through grace, the one- 
ness of mind and soul. The sacramentals continue the outflow of 
love from the Mass and the sacraments. The prayers that make 
the sacramentals efficacious depend on the official prayers of the 
Church as well as upon the prayers of the Whole Christ, Head and 
members. We can help dispose one another for the fullest abundance 
of grace through the Mass, the sacraments and the sacramentals 
by our prayers and merits and by love’s kind urging. 

In all these ways liturgy touches the least corner of our lives 
and in a special way makes our spiritual exercises the experience 
and the language of love. The worship that is our vital corporate 
dialogue with God gives vitality also to our personal dialogue with 
God. 
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David O’Shea 


Christian in the world. One is personal: the deepening of 

one’s own spiritual life; the salvation of one’s own soul; 
the witness of a life lived in Christ among one’s immediate family, 
friends and acquaintances; the effort to communicate this Christian 
life to others on a person-to-person basis. 

The other fact is social. As Frederic Ozanam pointed out in 
addressing his collaborators in the Saint Vincent De Paul Society, 
which he founded in 1833, it is not enough to bring food and com- 
fort to the poor. We must also work to establish a society in which 
there will be no poverty. This position received the full support 
of Pope Pius XI a century later. In Quadragesimo anno he cas- 
tigated those who “were content to abandon to charity alone the 
full care of relieving the unfortunate, as though it were the task 
of charity to make amends for the open violation of justice, a viola- 
tion not merely tolerated, but sanctioned at times by legislators.” 

The history of race relations in the United States, as well as 
in many other nations, is an example of an area in society which 
would not endure much scrutiny in the light of the above text. It 
is also an example of the type of social problem with which the 
Christian must be actively concerned. 

The social dimension of Christian activity in the world can be 
appreciated better if one reflects on some of the significant aspects 
of contemporary society. 

The fact that a society functions at all implies at least a minimum 
of consensus among a majority of its members on the question of 
what life and labor is all about. In the greater part of our world 
two sets of answers dominate the scene. Both spring from the same 
historic source, the eighteenth century Enlightenment. 

One set of answers, elaborated by the theorists of Communism, 
is based on a conception of man as a unit submerged in the total 
collective mass of the population. The other, embodied in Western 
humanism, rests on the view that each man is captain of his own 
destiny, that he is one of millions of autonomous individuals who 
go to make up society. 

The social order emanating from the one tends to crush the 
human person under the weight of the collectivity. The other, 
fortunately less efficiently, tends to cripple human personality by 
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leaving each individual isolated in his own closed circle without 
social supports. 

Collectivism and individualism, although they both contain some 
truth, are essentially materialistic and incomplete. The Christian 
concept of man includes the valid elements of both these extremes 
and provides the only basis for a truly human social order; one 
equated with the human person as God made him; not with an 
abstract and partial concept of man. 

Whether or not there will ever be sufficient consensus in our 
society on the Christian vision of the human person rests with us 
who are Christians. Chesterton remarked that the faith was re- 
jected in the West not because it had been tried and found wanting, 
but because it had been tried and found difficult. 

The ruthlessness of the industrial revolution, two world wars, 
concentration camps, genocide, atomic bombs, racism, and sundry 
other products of the easy approach to life are among the factors 
which have led to a remarkable resurgence of the faith in the Western 
world in the past generation. 

Pope Pius XII, speaking in 1958 to the youth of Italian Cath- 
olic Action, stated prophetically: ‘“‘Humanity is coming out of a 
dark winter of errors, dishonesty, and war. Not only this year’s 
spring, but also the springtime of history is not far off, and beyond 
that there lies a brilliant summer for mankind.” ‘For the first 
time,” he remarked in the same address, “men are aware not only 
of their increasing interdependence, but also of their marvelous 
unity. That means that humanity will become always more ready 
to feel itself a part of the Mystical Body of Christ. Consequently, 
the necessity of a Christian solution for so many problems which 
hold the world in anguish will be always more evident to the eyes 
of honest men.” 

Apart from the philosophy which underpins society in the West 
its other most characteristic feature is that it is a technological 
society. A century ago seventy-five per cent of the people of the 
United States lived on the land. Today the same proportion live 
in urban areas. Urbanism, made possible by the evolution of science 
and technology and their application to food production, trans- 
portation, and storage, is the way of life of the great majority present- 
day Americans. It is in the great urban centers and their environs 
that the future patterns of economic, political, and cultural life of 
the people are now being developed. The progressive development 
of automation already signals the advent of the leisure society so 
eloquently discussed by Walter Reuther and Mortimer Adler. The 
widespread affluence of our times has brought an end to city politics 
of the type portrayed in The Last Hurrah. A new surge of respons- 
ible citizen participation in the political process is developing. The 
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ugliest situation confronting our northern urban areas is the con- 
tinued residential segregation of the Negro population and the com- 
plex of problems which stem from this. 

Archbishop Meyer of Chicago, where 750,000 Negroes live in 
what amounts to a ghetto, made it clear in a recent testimony be- 
fore the Civil Rights Commission that he wishes to see the end of 
this situation. In discussing the problem with people active in 
civic affairs in Chicago it is encouraging to find how many Cath- 
olics there are who have had an opportunity to develop their think- 
ing on race relations in line with the mind of the Church through 
participation in various lay organizations in the city. 


Family Movements Within the Church 


Some have been active in the Christian Family Movement, 
others with Friendship House or the Catholic Interracial Council. 
Yet others developed their ideas on race relations while members 
of the Young Christian Workers or Young Christian Students or- 
ganizations. In the case of several couples active in a community 
association with an outstanding record for cooperation between 
white and Negro residents of the area, the wives have participated 
actively in the work of the Grail. 

The position of these various movements is so clear on the race 
issue that one is pleased, but not surprised, to find Mr. Patrick 
Crowley, who with his wife was one of the founders of the Christian 
Family Movement, appearing on a recent television program to 
discuss the problem of securing equal job opportunities for all 
people. Encouraging too is the fact that Negroes occupy key leader- 
ship positions in these organizations in Chicago, not because of their 
race, but because of their recognized competence. 


Another problem of profound significance for the future health of 
our society is the breakdown of values, traditional patterns of be- 
havior, and social supports, in the area of family life. This is re- 
flected in the fact that divorces have been running at the rate of 
one for every three marriages. One consequence of this is that 
twelve million of the 45 million children in the United States do not 
live with both parents. Our culture, preoccupied with the rights of 
the individual, has shown little concern for the family as such. 

In this area the Catholic laity has a great opportunity to redress 
the balance. Family movements are new in the Church. Outside 
of it they are almost non-existent. Already in France and Bel- 
gium they have succeeded in making the political leadership so 
aware of the central position which the family occupies in the social 
structure that government departments concerned with the family, 
and headed by cabinet ministers, have been established. 
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Associated with the work of the Christian Family Movement in 
the United States are the Cana Conferences which reach hundreds 
of thousands of couples each year with the Church’s teaching on 
marriage, family life, and the education of children. Under the Cana 
program pre-marital instructions are now available to engaged 
couples in many parts of the country. 

The impact of the recession on the family life of many auto- 
mobile workers in Detroit points up the extent to which this area 
of life is dependent upon economic factors. The introduction of 
Christian principles into economic life is a major responsibility of 
the laity. Speaking at the 1957 lay apostolate congress, Pope Pius 
XII said: “You are called to one important task, that of giving 
the world of industry a Christian form and structure. This is the 
heaviest, but also the greatest task of the apostolate of the Cath- 
olic laity.” A good deal of heart searching is going on regarding 
this in the various lay movements and organizations. The Chicago 
Catholic Council on Working Life is pioneering with experiments in 
the field of the ‘“‘occupational apostolate.” This program brings 
together people of similar occupations to discuss the experiences of 
their work life in the light of the Church’s social doctrine. In 
Quadragesimo anno, Pope Pius XI condemned the “Individualistic” 
school of economics, and went on to say that: “Free competition, 
however, though within certain limits just and productive of good 
results, cannot be the ruling principle of the economic world.” 

The Pope went on to make definite recommendations for the 
establishment of an ordered economy. Since the pre-war depression 
these have not received much attention. The recent recession, 
inflation, growing “technological displacement” by automation, the 
injustices suffered by migrant labor, and large sections of the white 
collar workers are among the factors contributing to renewed con- 
cern. Also of great significance for future developments in the 
structure of the economy is the attention being given to the type 
of person which the present system is producing. On the one hand 
we have the revelations of the Senate investigation of the labor 
unions. On the other hand, we have the broader investigations of 
David Riesman and William E. Whyte published respectively in 
The Lonely Crowd and The Organization Man. The system itself 
has received its most penetrating criticism in many years from Ken- 
neth Galbraith in his study of The Affiuent Society. International 
problems are also posing questions regarding the nature of a future 
global economy. 

The technological revolution, which created the great urban cen- 
ters of the Western world, has been spreading rapidly throughout 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In its wake has come the present 
world wide population explosion. The population is now doubling 
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within one generation in many areas where it had remained constant 
for centuries. Political leaders in these countries face the fearsome 
prospect of the already low level of living being further depressed 
by this added burden on the economy. In desperation Japan has 
legalized abortion and the government of India, with considerable 
reluctance, has authorized a program of education in birth control 
methods. 

When this rapid population increase occurred in Europe, from 
about the end of the eighteenth century, the whole world was open 
to Europeans. In 1750 there were 144 million people in Europe, 
including Russia. Another thirteen million Europeans were dis- 
tributed in North and South America and Australia. Today there 
are 594 million people in Europe, including Russia, and 341 million 
of European descent in North and South America and in Australia. 
This represents a sixfold increase in European population in two 
hundred years. 

The rest of the world is now undergoing a similar expansion. 
On the grounds that it is a violation of natural and divine law, we 
rightly condemn the limitation of population by artificial means. 
One might also argue that a social order which fails to accommodate 
the people whom God bestows upon us is also a violation of natural 
and divinelaw. Certainly, as Father Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D., 
has pointed out in his study on “Overpopulation,” the world can 
accommodate up to 47 billion people, if organized right. This being 
so, when we condemn the false solution of the population problem, 
we should articulate the true solution. 

According to Father Zimmerman this centers first of all in the 
increased application of science and technology to agricultural pro- 
duction. The enormous farm surpluses in the United States are 
evidence of the potential productivity possible with modern methods. 

In addition, the economic welfare of individual nations must 
be reasonably subordinated to the common good of the society of 
nations. Our traditional economic individualism has a long history. 
The enclosure of common land for sheep farming in England, areas 
traditionally open for the use of the peasants, was defended with 
the argument that “the good individual is the good general.” This 
is reminiscent of the famous remark made by Mr. Wilson when he 
was Defense Secretary. He claimed that what is good for General 
Motors is good for the United States. We tend to carry this same 
type of thinking on to the international level and argue that what 
is good for the United States is good for the world. 

In point of fact the farm surplus program, including the soil 
bank idea, is actually harmful to the two thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion struggling along on the verge of starvation. 
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Father Zimmerman argues that the unbalance of population and 
resources is the fault of decisions made by men rather than due to 
any injustice perpetrated by nature. To build a universal society 
on the basis of social justice and social charity, as proposed by Pope 
Pius XI, is the great challenge of our times to the Christian people 
of the world. 

There are indications that the challenge is being taken up and 
acted upon. Already there have been two world congresses of the 
lay apostolate in Rome, in 1951 and 1957. At both congresses 
emphasis was given to the task of the Christian in the world to 
bring humanity and history to God, in Christ. The ways and means 
of doing this were discussed. Speaking at the second congress, 
Pope Pius XII put the responsibility for this work on the shoulders 
of the laity, remarking: “The relations between the Church and the 
world require the intervention of lay apostles. The consecration 
of the world is essentially the work of laymen themselves, of men 
and women who are intimately a part of economic and social life 
and who participate in the government and legislative assemblies.” 


Lay Movements on the International Level 


Three major developments in recent years reflect the heightened 
awareness among people in the various lay movements in the United 
States of the need for action on the international level. 

One is the expanding program of hospitality to foreign students. 
Members of the Christian Family Movement in Chicago now enter- 
tain over four hundred foreign students in their homes at holiday 
times, in addition to the year round hospitality program. The pat- 
tern is similar in other parts of the country. Crossroads, the foreign 
student center in Chicago operated by the International Catholic 
Auxiliaries, receives excellent cooperation from lay people in the 
city. 

Another development is the increased participation in interna- 
tional activities of people connected with movements of the lay 
apostolate. Martin Work, executive director of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men, has twice led the United States delegations to 
the international lay apostolate congresses. Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley have been instrumental in helping the Christian Family 
Movement to spread from the United States to twenty or more 
foreign countries in the past six years. 

Two hundred members of the United States Young Christian 
Workers movement participated in an international congress of the 
organization in Rome in 1957. This was attended by 30,000 mem- 
bers from 80 different countries. 
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A former vice-president of the United States YCW, Caroline 
Pezzullo, represents the international YCW on the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations in New York. 

In the past year the Chicago YCW has paid the expenses of 
leaders of the movement in England, France, and Cuba, to visit 
here and exchange ideas on the problems facing young people in 
different countries and the work of the movement in response to 
these. 

Throughout the country local YCW groups annually organize 
an international week at which the problems and needs of other 
nations are discussed, frequently with the help of foreign students. 

The third development in the field of international action, and 
possibly the most dramatic, is the emergence in the United States 
of lay missionary organizations. These recruit, train, and send lay 
people to areas of Asia, Africa, or Latin America, where their par- 
ticular skills will be of help in developing the work of the Church 
and in assisting the needs of the people. 

The first lay missionary organization was founded in Germany 
in 1922 to send doctors to mission areas. There are now more than 
2,000 people from Europe working in many capacities as lay mis- 
sionaries. In 1951 the Grail initiated a program in the United 
States. They have sent teachers, nurses, social workers, and others, 
to various parts of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

At about the same time the International Catholic Auxiliaries 
opened a house in Chicago to recruit and train women who would 
be willing to devote their lives to lay mission work. In 1955 Mon- 
signor Brouwers, Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in Los Angeles, initiated a training program for single men 
and women who would serve at least two years in some mission 
area. The organization which he founded, the Lay Mission Helpers 
Association, has already sent twenty people to assist missions in 
Africa. Among those who have gone are nurses, social workers, 
teachers, and journalists. 

The Association for International Development was founded in 
1956. Bishop McNulty of Paterson, New Jersey, donated a build- 
ing for a training center. Father McGuire of the mission secretariat 
in Washington, Father Murphy, S.J., of Fordham, and Father John 
J. Considine, M.M., collaborated with a group of laymen to get this 
established. They recruit both single people and married couples. 
Personnel are already at work in Latin America. The pioneer 
work of Father Hessler, M.M., with lay people in his mission at 
Bacalaar, Mexico, has been a great inspiration and source of ex- 
perience to AID. 

The Young Christian Workers started an overseas training pro- 
gram in 1958. Two people have already gone to assist the develop- 
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ment of the YCW in Africa. Twelve others are scheduled to leave 
at the end of this year for work in Latin America. 

At present there are about one hundred Americans working 
abroad as lay missionaries. The number will expand rapidly in the 
next few years. Under the auspices of the Catholic Action Feder- 
ations in Chicago, a lay missionary committee is functioning to pro- 
mote interest in the work, channel people to organizations in the 
field and, hopefully, to engage in a few projects of its own with coun- 
tries in Latin America. A similar committee is active in Milwaukee, 
and no doubt will develop in many other dioceses. 

Latin America provides a good example of the need for the 
mobilization of personnel and resources among Christians in the 
wealthier nations to aid their fellow men in areas where there is 
economic distress. 

A recent report of the Council of the Catholic Bishops of Latin 
America, (CELAM), dwells on some of the urgent problems con- 
fronting the Church and the people. Commenting on the successes 
of Protestant missionary work, they state frankly that this is due 
to: “Extended religious ignorance of the masses, to the scarcity of 
priests, to a pastoral approach unable to meet the demands of our 
times, to the lack of formation and organization of the lay apostolate, 
and not so much to the efficiency of Protestant propaganda.” 


Social Conditions in Latin America 


A report by the Council on social conditions in Latin countries 
makes depressing reading. These conditions have been described 
by Archbishop Miranda of Mexico City as “infra-human”. The 
average per capita income is about one tenth of that in the United 
States. Population doubles in a single generation. Thousands are 
forced to leave rural areas for the cities where there is work for 
only a few. They end up in slum dwellings with names evocative 
of human suffering; the Villas Miseria in Buenos Aires; the Callam- 
pas in Chile; the Favelas in Rio. The report regrets that many 
citizens and governments who could attack these social and econo- 
mic evils seem slow to do so. This is due, it suggests, to the fact 
that the community spirit has been weakened by the dominance of 
liberal “laissez faire’ economic theory. Though condemned sixty- 
eight years ago by Pope Leo XIII, this still dominates much of 
Latin America. 

The report asserts that in the face of these conditions the social 
action of the laity becomes even more urgent and necessary. 

Needless to say, the Communist response to the needs of the 
people is dynamic. On this subject the report comments: “Reliable 
sources point out that besides the work of penetration into trade 
unions and universities, as well as public offices, Communist leaders 
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in Latin America, amply provided with professional help and funds, 
are sending hundreds of young men and women every year to Mos- 
cow and other training centers behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. Some sources place this number above 8,000.” 


The present population of Latin America is 200 million. By 
the end of the century it will have reached 600 million. The 
Church is already far behind present needs with regard to nearly 
every aspect of its work. To meet these needs and expand fast 
enough to keep up with a threefold population growth in forty years 
is impossible without massive external assistance. There are al- 
ready parishes where one priest baptizes 200 children on one Sun- 
day. There are dioceses where bishops have permission to allow 
their priests to give general absolution to people assembled in the 
Church because it is impossible to hear all the individual confessions. 

The above suggests some of the factors in contemporary society 
which present a challenge to the Christian conscience, and indicates 
some of the responses which are emerging. The laity have been 
referred to as “the sleeping giant of the Church.” There is no 
doubt but that the giant is awakening. That this is happening in 
the United States is due in no small measure to the work of a great 
Benedictine, Dom Virgil Michel. His influence is visible also in 
the fact that this awakening is characterized by three interesting 
elements, each of which is taking on a progressively greater stature 
within the Church. These are movements of the lay apostolate, 
lay participation in the liturgy, and the engagement of the laity 
in social action. 

The ideas which Dom Virgil fought so hard to implant in the 
Church in the United States are now generally accepted. We are 
still a long way from seeing them as generally implanted. This is 
the task of the next twenty-five years. 
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Spiritual Formation 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION AND THE SOCIAL 
ACTION APOSTOLATE 


(Continued from page 108) 


and then by “actually using” them, he is multiplying his priestly 
strength and influence. Needless to say, this requires much courage 
and prudence, but also goodly resources of restraint and patience. 

In addition, it implies that he must study and work and pray 
and meditate to render himself capable of schooling apostles. He 
must be able to discuss, to preach, and to teach the word of God 
to the modern man in the light of current social conditions and cul- 
tural background. In brief, it calls for personal sanctification and 
intellectual formation in men of God who are already known for 
their practical social wisdom. Laymen should never be able to say 
to him, ““What you are thunders so loud I cannot hear what you 
say.” If he practices what he preaches, then the priest proves to 
his associates, to his parishioners, to his students, and to lay apostles 
that he also knows how to apply the advice that he gives. In the 
words of Pius XII: ‘““There is one means of the apostolate that has 
never failed —a holy priest.”” And in an age that is questioning 
all kinds of things that were formerly taken for granted or held 
sacred, this is the kind of example that leads on the hesitant and 
gives courage to the timorous. What Pius XII said of good teach- 
ers also applies to priests, namely, that they form and mold souls 
chiefly through contact with their own.” And only such souls will 
be ready for the manifold tasks that await them. 

The first of these tasks might well be the development of a sound 
internationalism in a constantly shrinking world. If for the Chris- 
tian selfish individualism is, in Suhard’s words, “‘a kind of lie,” so 
today is unlimited national sovereignty. To the properly formed, 
thinking Catholic it should be evident that mankind is by origin 
and destiny one community; that the welfare of the whole depends 
upon the well-being of each part. Who should be more world-mind- 
ed in a time when a new organic unity among all peoples and nations 
of the world is in formation than Catholics, who belong to a uni- 
versal, supra-national, and super-natural organism? Who in these 
dangerous times should be thinking and doing more for the welfare 
of all men? Nevertheless, the fact that there are still educated 
Catholic laymen opposed to the U.N., Foreign Aid, International 
Cooperation, despite the words and example of the late Pope, proves 
how much is yet to be done to awaken the Catholic laity to an in- 
tegrated Catholic view of things. 

Some shortsighted persons may think that the Church is not 
concerned about whether governments are democratic or not. For 


21. Yzermans, op. cit., pp. 129-130. 
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them these words of Pius XII would be news: ““The democratic form 
of government appears to many a postulate of nature imposed by 
reason itself.” The latest study of American teens notes the failure 
of teenagers to understand or believe in the basic elements of 
American self-government. The reason might well be that their 
parents take democracy for granted and are perfectly satisfied to 
neglect their professional and vocational, civic and social duties in 
the particular groups to which they belong and in the nation at large. 

Nearly two-thirds of the human race suffers from endemic 
hunger. The percentage of the world’s population which is decided- 
ly undernourished has risen — according to U.N. figures — from 
38.6% before the war, to 59.5% at the present time. That is, two- 
thirds of the world’s people live in circumstances worse than the 
other one-third’s domestic animals. Now that the myth of their 
being enough for everyone if only the rich would disgorge their 
superfluities seems to have exploded, much thought needs to be 
given to international economic growth. Despite all our scientific 
and technological progress in many intricate fields we have not solv- 
ed the basic problem of feeding the poor of the world who are 
Christ’s poor. Meanwhile the population of the world explosively 
increases by 80,000 daily, 45,000,000 annually. Three hundred mil- 
lion suffer from malaria today. One-half the adults of the world 
are illiterate.” 

These are tasks and problems and figures to which the alert 
Catholic layman must give his prayerful thought and attention, 
and even more than that, where possible, his charity. Developing 
the underdeveloped, poverty-stricken peoples of the world with 
dignity and true disinterested charity while preserving the inherent 
values of their cultures — that is no small task to preoccupy the 
searching minds of thinking men. 

The lack of racial justice and integration at home continues to 
be embarrassing abroad, meanwhile rendering ineffective our inter- 
national leadership in many parts of the world. It is truly an inter- 
national scandal stemming from those who boast of their democracy 
and Christianity — and perhaps even of their membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Let it be said that to the extent that 
Catholics still mistreat their colored brethren in Christ as well as 
other minority groups do they give scandalous proof of how little 
they have thought through the doctrine of the Mystical Body, to 
say nothing of not living it. 

Then there is the enormous problem of war and peace. It is 
easy to repeat the late Holy Father’s phrase, that peace is the fruit 


22. Christmas broadcast, 1944; cf. John Cronin, S.S., Catholic Social Principles, (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce), 1950, p. 81. 

23. Cf. Raymond Scheyven, “Help for Economically Underdeveloped Countries,” in 
World Crisis and the Catholic, (New York: Sheed & Ward), 1958, pp. 117-129. 
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of justice. How many Catholic laymen have minds frequently en- 
gaged to seek ways and means of promoting distributive, commuta- 
tive, and especially, social justice at home and abroad as an abso- 
lute indispensable foundation in the achievement of true peace? 
The answer perhaps lies in the little interest over the years, and 
even today, in the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
“open to all Catholics in the U.S. interested in the American promo- 
tion of international justice, charity, and peace.” The pitiful turn- 
out at meetings each year suggests that most Catholics do not even 
know this organization exists. If peace is the tranquility of order, 
that is, of ordered human lives, of spiritualized human nature; if 
evil in men is ultimately the source of all war and violence, then 
each one can begin with himself by way of eradicating that sin and 
evil which fails to give to others, individually and collectively, what 
is their due; failure to do so means inevitably contributing to the 
possibility of war. Superfluous to say, only the Church can form 
men capable of paying the price of lasting peace. 


Sacredness of Personality Requires Safeguards 
in a Pluralistic Society 


We still have a long way to go to achieve the inter-faith coopera- 
ation needed in a pluralistic society where men must respect the 
uniqueness, the immortal destiny, the sacredness of each personali- 
ty. Here there is question of seeking out areas of cooperation with 
those who are not of our faith, even with those who have no faith 
but nevertheless are of good will. Recent popes, above all Pius XII, 
have urged Catholics the world over to seek the collaboration of all 
men of good will and to work out common programs based on the 
natural law. There are, for example, the mutual duties all have 
as citizens. All can do their part to eliminate in their little world 
those forms of antagonism and unChristian intolerance that would 
embarrass Christ, were He walking the streets of American cities 
today. All men are actually or potentially members of His Body. 
There may be more truth than poetry in the statement recently 
made: “‘All our troubles today stem from that fact that Catholics 
love God and Protestants only their neighbors.” 

The leadership of Pope John in calling for Christian leadership 
and unity by summoning an Ecumenical Council should suggest at 
least a few ways of how every priest can stimulate the laity’s thought- 
ful concern with the problems of ecumenism. 

Nor must we overlook the problems of an increasingly urbanized 
industrial society, and, first of all, that of the impact of an advancing 
technology and automation on men’s lives. In his stimulating book, 
The Affluent Society, John Galbraith maintains that the United 
States has solved the economic problem of producing enough for 
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its material needs. Now, what of our intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual development? In times of economic distress we perhaps 
believed too naively that, if men had more time and sufficient 
material goods, they would give themselves more readily to intel- 
lectual and cultural pursuits. Having gained increased leisure and 
the highest economic living standards in the world, today most 
men work, sleep, eat, and watch — as someone has said. 

In what movements are the laity engaged today, and one might 
say, inspired to engage, whereby to organize activtiies which will 
contribute to the richer development of personality and community 
so as to supply the obvious cultural and spiritual lag? Pius XII 
repeatedly warned against the inroads of an increasing impersonali- 
ty. The writing of sociologists like David Riesman and William 
Whyte have described in scientific language the gradual snuffing out 
of human uniqueness and autonomy. The Industry Council Plan 
was the heart of Pius XI’s program of social reconstruction, his suc- 
cessor reminded Catholics of the world, and then went on to chide 
them for giving it so little attention. Christian stewardship of 
wealth in an age characterized by the extremes of abundance and 
poverty, the problems of migratory workers, the need of greater 
responsibility of labor and management to the larger society— 
these among other items should be of thoughtful concern to those 
interested in Christian social action. 

According to papal teaching, society must be rebuilt from the 
bottom up. This means beginning with its basic component, the 
family. Sociologists say that American family life is in transition. 
Many of the problems with which the various movements and groups 
must deal have to do with finding ways and means of surviving 
as a Catholic minority sub-cultural group in a predominantly secular 
society. In many ways society is organized against the Catholic 
family, committed as it is to an uncompromising value system. No 
one should underestimate the seriousness with which unChristian 
institutions of a secular culture, in which contraceptive birth control 
and divorce are more or less accepted patterns, whittle away Cath- 
olic conviction and strength. 

How arrest a trend towards increasingly earlier marriages, when 
by all Catholic standards and present conditions, they should be 
marrying later? (According to one study one-fourth of married 
women now have their first child before nineteen. The median age 
of women having their last child is twenty-six!) In his study of 
twenty-one southern, urban parishes Fichter found that some 
adolescents spent fifty-five hours per week dating, sometimes with 
the approval of parents.* In a nationwide survey of 1,925 girls, 


24. Social Relations in the Urban Parish) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954, 
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age 11 to 18, it was discovered that while most girls begin dating 
at 14, only 10% go steady at that time. ... Of the whole group, 
94% said they wanted to marry, but only 3% admitted they wanted 
to be housewives.” Right now welfare officials in the State of Min- 
nesota are thinking of setting up centers for marriage counseling, 
the nature of which needs no theologian to explain. Committed to 
an unchanging system of values, in a time of rapid population growth, 
Catholics must as never before be armed with answers for the faith 
that is in them as regards conjugal morality, and not simply say 
that contraceptive birth control is against the natural law, and then 
expect hearers to acquiesce as if there were no more questions to 


be asked. 


Social Conditions Affect the Home 


Then there are the new implications for adequate Christian 
parenthood, especially with the increasing absence of father from 
home, thus often producing suburban matriarchies and week-end 
fathers among the 40,000,000 now living in suburbs. 


Answering the increasing threat of feminism, recent popes— 
and no one more than Pius XII — have had a lot to say about the 
new position of Christian womanhood. After reminding Catholic 
women that the family is their first responsibility, the same pontiff 
urged them into public life, into those professions consonant with 
female psychology, even into political life, there to defend the home. 
Ask a group of male Catholic college students, as I have done, what 
is the position of woman in the modern world and you will — nine 
out of ten — get the simplistic answer: “In the kitchen, in the home.” 


On the other hand, women — many with small children — now 
comprise one-third of the gainfully employed. How would those 
who work to buy the luxuries they do not need while neglecting 
their children answer this question of Pius XII: 


Was there ever such a time as the present when a girl had to be won 
and trained interiorly, according to her convictions and will, for 
Christ’s cause and a virtuous life, remaining faithful to both despite 
all temptations and obstacles, beginning with modesty in dress and 
ending with the most serious and distressing problems of life? 


No small task is it for parents, whom Pius XII called “the associates 
of Christ” in Mystici Corporis, to awaken their children very early 
to their apostolic responsibilities and opportunities in neighborhood, 
parish, and the wider community. Failure to do so, he said, may 
explain why all too many Catholics never grasp the essential fact 
that the Catholic Faith is missionary and apostolic in its very nature. 


25. Reporter, January, 1958. 
26. Yzermans, op. cit. p. 51. 
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Linked with the family apostolate is the great need of re-assess- 
ing the parish, above all the suburban parish. Some well informed 
liturgists are saying that the greatest problem in the Church is to 
re-establish the living parish community.” The renewed summons 
of the laity into Catholic Action alone would seem to call for a re- 
thinking of new and more effective ways of parochial work. All too 
little thought may be given to the supra-parochial role and responsi- 
bilities of Catholic working and professional men. While the spirit- 
ual activities of the parish must furnish the proper formation, some 
maintain that the Catholic layman’s apostolic duties can in no way 
be circumscribed in terms of the geographic parish. It would seem 
not at all unrealistic to think that a professional man may be rela- 
tively inactive in the parish, so far as the apostolate goes, while 
being most active in his position as an apostle downtown, where 
Christ working through Him would accomplish much more than if 
the layman were only or primarily to preoccupy himself with 
parochial concerns. 

Some parents have observed that if they did all that is called 
for by their parish priests, they would be out of their homes three 
or four nights a week. This may be one explanation of why Fichter 
found only 3.6% of adult parishioners active in parishes averaging 
13.2 societies. Has the time come to reconsider the number, kind, 
and role of parish societies? And might not the alert laity have 
many a good suggestion here? What Pius XII told teachers con- 
cerning the moral, intellectual, and religious formation of youth 
may also apply to parish priests: ‘““We warn you against a blind 
attachment to the past which would today frustrate the efficacy of 
your work.” Among the many studies we need is a thorough in- 
quiry as to why so many graduates of Catholic colleges are often 
least active in the apostolate. 


This brings me to my final point. There is great need for 
creative thought and apostolic initiative, study and research. The 
harried parish priest may have little time for continuous study 
and for painstaking inquiries. But he can at least respect such efforts, 
encourage them, welcome them, be aware of their valid results, and 
use them. Like the Catholic laity, so priests also must guard against 
the subtle mental set that, because they have the faith, they have 
all the other answers, or what is even worse, that they do not need 
the other answers. 

Problems seem never to have been more complicated. The saf- 
est way to begin is to be aware of the fact that there are no simple 


27. Cf. Rt. Rev. Reynold Hillenbrand, “The Priesthood and the Werld,” in The Priesi- 
hvod of Christ, Elsberry: The Liturgical Conference, Inc., 1951, pp. 162-174. 

28. Op. cit., p. 157. 

29. Yzermans, op. cit., p. 30. 
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solutions. Pius XII pointedly once observed that so complex and 
many are present-day questions that often only the most competent 
can speak on them with certainty and decision. There are no blue- 
prints. Even papal documents, for the most part, furnish only 
broad directives. Only by a searching openness of mind willing 
to wrestle with social questions can the Christian patches become en- 
larged in minds that are largely secular, if not pagan. There is a 
disease known as “Encyclicalitis.” (There may be evidence of it 
in this}paper.) True, as the Pope of Catholic Action said, “In 
that final analysis all permanent social reform begins in the sanctu- 


ary.” But note, he says “begins.” 


Piety is no substitute for knowledge and competence. The 
liturgy is no substitute for the valid data of social science. Active 
liturgical participation in church cannot replace action in the market 
place. All of these must go together. Love and zeal — unless il- 
lumined and guided by truth — will make a sham of apostolic en- 
deavor. In Suhard’s words, “The first apostolate, at the cross- 
roads where we stand, is the Apostolate of Thought.”® As the 
famous psychologist, Kurt Lewin stated: “Nothing is so practical 
as a good theory” (realistic thinking). No apostolate is possible 
unless it comes to grips with the social conditions in which it oper- 
ates. ‘““Nothing is more useful,” Pope Leo XIII explained in Rerum 
novarum “than to look upon the world as it really is — and at the 
same time to seek elsewhere for the solace of its troubles.” 


Spiritual formation, in other words, also requires intellectual 
growth, vision, maturity. Needed is an on-going social education 
in every possible form — whether by formal schooling, adult educa- 
tion projects, TV and radio, discussion groups and study clubs, 
parish libraries which are really used, or by every other device of 
disseminating the social teaching of the Church. Both priests and 
laity cannot know too well the socio-economic and cultural frame- 
work in which they live and which they must impregnate with 
Catholic social principles. 

A system of accepted common values underlies every function- 
ing society. These values we must have the patience to gradually 
change by changing people’s ideas and attitudes. Often this is the 
best thing we can do, for all social and cultural change is preceded 
by change of ideas and attitudes and prejudices. According to 
Gordon Allport, “It is easier to smash an atom than a prejudice.” 
Yet, only in so doing can we have enlightened action based on right 
knowledge, rooted in grace, and harnessed by the practical tech- 
niques of first winning and then leading our fellow men. Such Cath- 
olic laymen, knowing what is for and against Christ in the work-a- 
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day world, will not wait to be organized to live and act and witness 
for Christ, because they realize they are members of an organism 
that is active because it is alive with the very life of God. 

In conclusion, spiritual formation and sound doctrinal knowledge 
are essential, and then intelligent action. Proper spiritual develop- 
ment will close the gap between knowing and doing. In a secular 
society and culture the most important lesson the Christian must 
learn, the most essential work he must accomplish, is the integra- 
tion of the temporal and spiritual — first in himself, then in the 
groups to which he belongs, and ultimately in the larger society. 
Only then will he work for the same reasons that he prays: to glorify 
God and to serve Him in neighbor. Integrating the natural and 
the supernatural, the sacred and the profane, and knowing the kind 
of cultural milieu in which he lives, the lay apostle will be able to 
raise into the supernatural order and preserve the much good that 
he finds in modern society while — as Suhard pleaded — he lives 
“in such a way that his life would not make sense, if God did not 
exist.” With Pius XI he can say: “I thank God every day for al- 
lowing me to live in such horrible times because they give me so 
many opportunities to do so much good.” 


>--Oer¢ 


ELECTION AT FORT SMITH 


Sister Benita Wewers, O.S.B. was elected Mother Superior of St. Scho- 
lastica Convent, Fort Smith, Arkansas, on June 16. She succeeds the 
Reverend Mother Jane Frances Brockman, O.S.B., who served in that 
capacity for twelve years. 

Mother Benita received her Bachelor of Arts degree from Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, when she majored in philosophy. 
This summer she is completing work for a Master of Arts degree in re- 
ligious education. 

Two of Mother Benita’s brothers are Benedictine priests, the Very 
Reverend Raymond Wewers, O.S.B., prior of New Subiaco, Arkansas, and 
the Reverend Damian Wewers, O.S.B., also of New Subiaco. 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Benet Lake, Wisconsin 


Profession ceremonies were held in the parish church on May 8, with 
Sister Mary Lawrence Connors of Columbus, Ohio, Sister Helen Marie 
Lee of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Sister Mary Jerome McDaid of County 
Donegal, Ireland, and Sister Mary Carmen of Caguas, Puerto Rico, pro- 
nouncing perpetual vows, and Sister Mary Thomas Monk of Chicago, 
Illinois, Sister Mary Rita Schneider of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Sister 
Mary Bede O’Leary of Lancaster, Ohio, their triennial vows. 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


Mother Edane attended the meeting for Major Superiors held in Chi- 
cago and the Sister Formation meeting in Chicago. Mother Edane was 
chairman of the Auditing Committee for the same. Mother Edane and 
Sister Wanda attended a mental health institute at St. Catherine’s, St. 
Paul. 

Sister Anne is taking part in the North Central Association of Colleges 
Secondary Schools’ special study of superior and talented students. As a 
representative of St. Mary’s Central High School,in Bismarck, she will at- 
tend six weeks’ session held on the campus of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, from June to August. 

Sisters who assisted with meetings and workshops: Sister Moira, Ad- 
ministrator of Richardton Memorial Hospital, and President of the North 
Dakota Conference of Catholic Hospitals, presided at the annual meeting 
held at Grand Forks in April. 

Sister Hugo assisted the Rev. Aloysius Simon, director of the Cate- 
chetical work in the Bismarck Diocese, with several workshops conducted 
during the year. Sister Paul moderated two seminars for members of 
the College of Hospital Administrators when a congress was held by them 
in Chicago in February. 

Annunciation Priory held a Consecration of Virgins Ceremony for a 
group of thirty-eight Sisters on Easter Monday. The services were con- 
dicted by Bishop Hacker at the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit. There will 
be another group of thirty-eight consecrated in August. 

The Priory High School will open in September under the direction of 
Sister Elizabeth as principal. The plan is to begin with a freshman class. 
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Bristow, Virginia 


On April 9, Sister Raphael pronounced her temporary vows and Sister 
Benedict pronounced perpetual vows, with the Most Rev. John J. Russell, 
D.D., officiating. 

The Rev. Boniface Bauer, O.S.B., monk of Belmont Abbey, Belmont, 
N.C., was appointed chaplain to the motherhouse at Bristow. He also 
teaches the postulants and novices courses in Ascetical Theology and gives 
conferences to the professed Sisters. 

At St. Ann’s Retreat House, twenty-one retreats were conducted for 
college students, professional groups, and lay organizations totalling 712 
persons from January to June. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Under a grant received from the National Science Foundation for up- 
grading the level of high school science courses, Sister Denise will study 
chemistry at Xavier University, Cincinnati, June 22-July 31. 

At Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Viola will begin her 
training as a consultant for the Chicago Archdiocesan Reading Service. 

Sister Constance will teach a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Leadership course at St. Joseph’s College, Albuquerque, New Mexico. At 
the Catholic University, Washington, Sisters Anselma and Winifred will 
again offer a course in methods of teaching the blind. 


Clyde, Missouri 


Owing in great part, we know, to the prayers of all our sister Benedic- 
tine Communities, on March 10, the Reverend Mother Carmelita returned 
to Clyde, where her steady improvement continues. 

The community retreat at each of our five priories was conducted this 
year by the Rev. Andrew Jahn, SS.CC. of Fairhaven, Mass., and was an 
inspiring plea for a life of total dedication to the love of the Sacred Heart. 

On the feast of St. Gregory the Great, at a Solemn High Mass celebrat- 
ed in the presence of His Excellency, the Most Rev. John P. Cody, six 
postulants received the habit and two novices made first vows. The 
group representing eleven dioceses, was completed by the Sisters who made 
perpetual vows: Sister Corona Boylan, Sister Lillian Black, Sister Maureen 
Truland, Sister Mark Kuborn, Sister Thecla Ambrose, and Sister Clemens 
McManus. 

On March 14, Sister Angela Bueche passed to her eternal reward, fol- 
lowed on Good Friday by Sister Innocence Schrader. Both Sisters were 
golden jubilarians. 

The Vestment Department of the priory has been the scene of much 
activity this winder and spring with orders for vestments for the con- 
secration of the new Abbey Church in Subiaco, Ark., a solemn set for St. 
Bede’s Abbey, IIl., a precious mitre for the Episcopal Jubilee of His Excel- 
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lency Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio, Texas, and orders for individual 
vestments from across the country. 


Cottonwood, Idaho 


The Rev. Benedict Blank, O.P., of San Rafael, California, a member 
of the committee on affiliation of the Catholic University, evaluated the 
College of St. Gertrude, January 6, and recommended it for continued 
affiliation for another two-year period. It is the only Catholic college in 
Idaho. 

Mother Augustine and Sister James attended the Sister Formation 
Conference at Holy Names College in January, at which the latter spoke 
on “Discussion Groups as an Aid to In-Service Training of Sisters.” 

Two pioneer members of the community passed away this spring. 
Sister Elizabeth died on March 12, at the age of ninety-one. Sister Bene- 
dicta died on May 2, at the age of eighty-five. The former served as con- 
vent portress for many years, and the latter had been active in educational 
work in Washington and Idaho. 

St. Gertrude’s Convent observed a double jubilee this spring, seventy- 
five years of service in the United States and fifty years at Cottonwood. 
This was the theme of the 1959 Academy Day celebration, May 30. The 
festivities opened with a field Mass of thanksgiving at which the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Verhoven of Cottonwood was celebrant and a com- 
bined choir from five surrounding parishes furnished the music. In prepara- 
tion for the jubilee, Sister Alfreda revised her former short sketch of the 
history of the community, and it was republished under the title, “Seventy- 
Five Years of Service 1884-1959.” 

The Very Rev. Nicholas V. Hughes, chancellor of the Diocese of Boise, 
consecrated twenty-nine altar stones, May 11, to be used in portable altars 
for the annual priests’ retreats. ‘The altars were erected in the academy 
gymnasium and sixty priests were enabled to say Holy Mass each day of 
the retreat June 15-19. 

Two Sisters were granted degrees from the Catholic University this 
spring. Sister Scholastica received a Ph.D. with a major in the philosophy 
of education, and Sister Virginia, B.S. in nursing education. 

Special courses at the College of St. Gertrude this summer included 
catechetical leadership classes and Benedictine spirituality, a continuation 
of last summer’s course. The Rev. N. E. Walsh and the Rev. G. L. King, 
priests of the diocese of Boise, conducted the leadership course, and the 
Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., of Atchison, Kansas, taught Benedictine 
spirituality. Attending the two weeks leadership courses were ten dioce- 
san priests and about fifty Sisters from seven communities of Washington, 
Montana, and Idaho. 

Two Sisters received scholarships to pursue graduate work this sum- 
mer. Sister Catherine was awarded a scholarship in chemistry by the 
National Science Foundation for study at Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
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Washington. Sister Bernadine studied library science at Portland Uni- 
versity. 


Covington, Kentucky 


Mother Hilda and Sister Irmina attended the Fifth Southern Regional 
Meeting of the Sister Formation Conference, held at Louisville, Kentucky, 
January 30-February 1. Sister Irmina was chairman of the Educational 
Section, which discussed “What Public Agencies Are Doing for In-service 
Professional Growth.” 

Sister Mary Frances and Sister Christopher have been awarded fellow- 
ships by the National Science Foundation for eighteen weeks of summer 
study at University of Notre Dame. This will cover three summers’ work. 

Sister Wendeline and Sister Immaculata attended the N.C.E.A. Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, March 31-April 3, where Sister Wendeline ad- 
dressed the Special Education Section on “The Practical Value of Tape- 
teaching for Exceptional Children.” 

At the meeting of the Greater Cincinnati Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association, on April 25, Sister Teresita gave a report on “What the Cath- 
olic Library Association Held for the College Librarian.” Sister Teresita 
and Sister Lillian had attended the Convention in Chicago, March 30- 
April 3. Sister Joanne was also on the program of the Greater Cincinnati 
Unit for a paper, “The Reading Club in the Elementary School.” 

Sister Gabriel, president of the Kentucky Conference of Catholic Hos- 
pitals, was co-ordinator of the Round Table Discussion, “The Respective 
Responsibilities of the Departments in a Hospital,” at the meeting of the 
association in Lexington, Kentucky, March 30-31. 

Sister Rose received a doctorate in mathematics in June from St. Louis 
University. 

As the second major event of the Centennial of the Benedictine Sisters 
of Covington, on June 21, Pioneer Day, a Solemn Pontifical High Mass was 
offered in St. Joseph Church, Covington, by Archabbot Dennis Stritt- 
matter, O.S.B., of St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. It 
was to St. Joseph parish that the Sisters were first called, and to this Mass 
were invited the clergy of the diocese, the parishioners, the alumnae, and 
the relatives and friends of the Sisters. 


Crookston, Minnesota 


Mother Mary John, O.S.B., was guest speaker at the spring meeting 
of the St. Cloud Diocesan Hospital Association at Little Falls on April 23. 
In her talk Mother stressed the in-service training of the nursing Sisters 
in the Sister Formation program. 

A National Science Foundation Scholarship to St. Louis University 
has been granted to Sister Basil. 
Sister Thomas gave a report at the Sister Formation Conference held 
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in Chicago on March 15 and 16, on the use of the Catholic Library for 
Sister Formation. 

The new $1,300,000 wing of St. Mary’s Hospital in Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, was dedicated on March 1 by Bishop Francis J. Schenk. The 
new addition includes a chapel, X-ray department, laundry, and nursery. 

Sister Xavier Reeves, a pioneer member of our community, passed away 
at St. Francis Hispital, December 29. She had served as a registered nurse 
and anaesthetist for many years. At the time of her death she was eighty- 
one years old and had spent fifty-seven years as a religious. 

Twenty-two Sisters of Mount St. Benedict have been assigned to work 
for the summer with the Migrant Mexican Program of the Crookston 
Diocese, now in its eighteenth year. A hundred twenty-two Sisters taught 
vacation school the first two weeks of June in the diocese of Crookston, 
and six other dioceses. 


Cullman, Alabama 


Sister Mary Lourdes Michel, dean of Sacred Heart College, gave an 
illustrated lecture on Choral Speaking in Elementary Schools, at choral 
workshops for teachers of the Diocese of Mobile-Birmingham conducted 
the last two week-ends in April. 

Sister Edith Price, of Sacred Heart College, a member of the executive 
council of the Alabama Association of College Teachers of Mathematics, 
took an active part in the annual convention of that association, April 18. 

Four postulants entered the novitiate of Sacred Heart Convent on the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


On February 24, the Duluth Benedictine Sisters were given approba- 
tion as members of the Congregation of St. Benedict. The community 
noted this important event with a Solemn Pontifical High Mass offered by 
Auxiliary Bishop Laurence A. Glenn on Ascension Thursday. 

The community council has decided this priory shall be known as St. 
Scholastica’s Priory instead of Villa Sancta Scholastica as formerly. 

Sister Scholastica Cooper has received a Fulbright scholarship to study 
the work of Edward Taylor at Birkbeck College, University of London, 
beginning next September. Sister Petra Lenta will accompany her and 
do cancer research in a hospital in London. 

Sister Digna Birmingham, psychology department, has been elected as 
one of fifteen psychologists to receive a fellowship to the Research Con- 
ference on perception and motivation at the University of Michigan from 
June 22 to July 10. 

Sister Alice Lamb, botany department, has received a fellowship from 
the Botanical Society of America for the Summer Institute for College 
Teachers of Botany at Indiana University, June 21 to July 31. Sister 
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Alice received another honor by being chosen to be included in Who's 
Who of American Women. 

Sister Agatha Riehl will attend the Conference on Recent Advances 
in Analytical Chemistry at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, June 
21 to July 2, on a grant from the National Science Foundation. 

The Rev. Wulstan Mork, O.S.B., of Marmion Abbey, will preach the 
two community retreats this summer. 

The Rev. Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., and the Rev. Euleutherius Winance, 
O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, will teach philosophy and theology courses in 
the summer session. The Rev. Gerald McMahon, O.S.B., also of St. 
John’s Abbey and resident here, will teach a course in Sacred Scripture 
to the Sisters. 

Sister Philomene O’Connor will teach a course in American Govern- 
ment at St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph, Minnesota, this summer. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., chaplain, left for Europe as the direc- 
tor of a Benedictine Pilgrimage with fifteen Benedictine Oblates from 
Eau Claire and the Twin Cities. During his absence, the Rev. Michael 
Marx, a monk of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Indiana, will be at St. 
Bede’s conducting a class in Scripture and directing the two retreats, in 
addition to the regular duties of a chaplain. 

Sister Monica, who will complete a degree in Business Education at 
Edgewood College, Madison, this summer, was awarded a special citation, 
the UBEA (United Business Education Award) for outstanding work in 
business education. 

Four postulants received the habit on June 10 at a Solemn High Mass 
celebrated by the Rev. John Ressiter, principal of Regis High School. 
Profession ceremonies will be conducted by His Excellency, Bishop John 
P. Treacy, S.T.D., on July 11 at a Solemn Pontifical Mass during which 
Sisters Hildegarde Geraets, Benedict Geraets, Cecilia Ryan, and Jeanne 
Friewers will make perpetual vows, while triennial vows wi!l be pronounced 
by Sisters Conrad Ostrander, Daniel Bashaw, Bernadette Pulvermacher, 
Scholastica Donaldson, Amelia Weiland, and Lucy Miller. 

Sister Blanda Bosch, one of our three golden jubilarians, was called 
to her eternal reward on March 15, after having served the community for 
many years in domestic labor. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Sister Rosemarie, Sister Germaine, Sister Nole, and Sister Sharon pro- 
nounced final vows at the motherhouse on February 6 with the Rev. Mar- 
tin Burns, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Priory, Newark, New Jersey, presiding 
at the ceremonies. 

Recent extensive redecoration of the sanctuary of the motherhouse 
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chapel includes complete paneling in light mahogany and the installation 
of an indirect lighting system. 

The Most Rev. Thomas E. Boland, Archbishop of Newark, paid a brief 
social] call at the motherhouse on the evening of May 7, prior to attending 
a concert in his honor at the adjacent Academy. His Excellency personal- 
ly greeted each of the Sisters and was introduced to the novices and 
postulants who sang several selections. 

The solemn blessing and dedication of the School of Nursing and Resi- 
dence Hall at Benedictine Hospital, Kingston, New York, took place on 
May 23 with His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman officiating. 

Three Sisters have received grants for summer study from the National 
Science Foundation. Sister Juliana has been awarded a fellowship for 
three summers to study mathematics and chemistry at the University of 
Notre Dame. Sister Celestine will study chemistry at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York; Sister Mary Virginia will attend Rivier College, 
Nashua, New Hampshire, to study biology. 

The Rev. Mark Confroy, O.S.B., presided at reception ceremonies on 
June 20, when ten postulants received the habit. The Rev. James O’Don- 
nell, O.S.B., celebrated the Mass and the sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Joseph Fagan, chaplain. 

The sudden death from pneumonia of Sister Raphael on March 28 
saddened the entire staff and student body of Benedictine Hospital, 
Kingston, New York, where Sister had been stationed for more than forty 
years. At the time of her death she held the positions of procurator, 
pharmacist, and X-ray technician. 

On April 14 Sister Bridget died in the hospital in Kingston where she 
had been a patient for more than a year. Sister had served as a cook at 
both the motherhouse and the academy for most of her thirty years of 
religious life. Her last assignment was to the convent in New Paltz, New 


York. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Scholarship grants for summer courses were given to Sister Mary 
Regina to study science at Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; to Sister 
Marie Celine to study mathematics at Notre Dame University; and to 
Sister Mary Joseph to study Spanish in Colombia, South America. 

Sister Lucy Fey, community nurse and teacher at St. Benedict’s Acade- 
my, passed to her eternal reward April 12. Sister had been a community 
member since 1913. 

The Sisters will be taking advantage of Mount St. Benedict, their new- 
ly decorated summer home on East Lake Road, which lies adjacent to 
Camp Glinodo, their summer camp for girls. 

Mother Alice, superior of the Erie community, met Lady Augustina 
Wiehermuelle, Abbess of St. Walburg Abbey of Eichstatt, Bavaria, at St. 
Vincent Archabbey in Latrobe, Pennsylvania. The Mother Abbess was 
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on her semi-annual visitation to the convent at Latrobe and her foundation 
at South Boulder, Colorado. 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


About two years ago hotel property was purchased in the town of 
Huntington, Indiana, for the purpose of conversion into an annex for the 
hospital and, in part, for a home for retired persons. After complete reno- 
vation this building was ready for use early this year. 

Twelve postulants received the holy habit May 31, and ten novices 
pronounced their simple vows on June 13. The Most Rev. Henry J. Grim- 
melsman, S.T.D., officiated. Both preparatory retreats were preached 
by the Rev. Ambrose Frey, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad. After the profession 
ceremonies, Mother Clarissa will go to Our Lady of Grace Convent in 
Beech Grove for the investiture of two postulants and the profession of 
two novices; and thereafter, to Queen of Peace Convent, Belcourt, North 
Dakota, for the reception of two postulants, two novices for first vows, and 
one professed Sister for final vows. 

St. Benedict College (formerly Normal Training School) has completed 
the fifth year. A change now inaugurated is the admission of women and 
girls for the school year, whereas heretofore this concession was made only 
for summer courses. 

Our chaplain, the Rev. Conard Louis, O.S.B., S.T.L., will again be on 
the staff of the School of Theology at St. Joseph, Minnesota. Father 
Xavier Maudlin, O.S.B., vice rector of St. Meinrad Minor Seminary, will 
be chaplain pro tem and will teach two courses in the summer school session 
of St. Benedict College. 

St. Paul’s Hermitage, a home for the retired, to be built on the land be- 
longing to the Benedictine Sisters at Beech Grove, will soon be a reality. 
Bids are now in on the construction job. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


The Monastic Vesperal, in the vernacular, compiled for the Sisters of 
St. Scholastica’s Convent, was used for the first time on the Feast of the 
Purification. The book represents eight years of pioneering and experi- 
menting with the Divine Office in English. Sister Clarine, who was in 
charge of this project, made all the chant adaptations from the Latin to 
English. 

With Sister Andrew in charge, St. Scholastica’s Academy was host, 
April 25, to the fifth annual contests sponsored by the Southern Unit of 
the Catholic Business Education Association. Five member schools of 
Arkansas participated in the contests along with those from the Academy. 
St. Scholastica’s students merited top honors for the third consecutive 
year, with a total of twelve our of twenty-four possible ratings. 
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Sister Mildred has been awarded a full scholarship for nine weeks of 
study in music this summer at Fontainebleau, France. Sister received 
both her Bachelor of Arts and her Master of Arts degree in music from the 
American Conservatory in Chicago. 

A series of five conferences given by the Right Rev. Abbot Michael 
Lensing of New Subiaco Abbey was concluded on May 3. The theme of 
these recollection Sunday conferences at the motherhouse was the five 
Benedictine vows. 

The three community retreats this summer will be conducted by the 
Right Rev. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., retired Archabbot of St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey, and the Rev. Venard Helget, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas. 

Sister Josephine of Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, will 
be on the summer school faculty at St. Scholastica’s motherhouse. Sister 
will teach a course in physical science. 


Glendora, California 


Abbot Cuthbert McDonald of St. Benedict’s, Atchison, was a guest 
at the priory during the month of February. 

On Easter Monday, Sister Simplicia Buechler and Sister Valeria Wil- 
lems celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their profession. A highlight 
of the day’s celebration was the presentation of the blessing of His Holi- 
ness, Pope John XXIII, to the jubilarians. Sister Petronilla, sister of 
Sister Valeria, and Sister Clement Marie, her niece, both of Mount St. 
Scholastica Convent, were guests for the occasion. 

With the recent purchase of an additional twenty-four acres of land 
from the adjoining Silent Ranch, the priory is making definite plans for 
the educational building program which will soon begin. The St. Lucy’s 
Guild, an active organization at the Priory, made a gift of $10,000 toward 
the purchase of the property. 

Mother Mildred of St. Benedict’s Convent, Mexico City, spent several 
days with the Sisters at the Priory and on the missions in the San Diego 
area. 

Sister Francita Marnell has received a grant from the National Founda- 
tion for the study of mathematics at Loyola University in Los Angeles. 
Sister Mary Vincent, Sister Serena, and Sister Giovanna are also studying 
there this summer. 

Sister Auxilia King has returned to the Benedictine Institute of Sacred 
Theology in Minnesota. 

Sister Mary Bride Gormley is a guest teacher at Mt. Angel College in 
the department of Education. Five Sisters are enrolled in the summer 
session there. 

Sisters are pursuing graduate courses also at Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege and Mt. St. Mary in Los Angeles, and at San Francisco College for 
Women. 
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Jonesboro, Arkansas 


On March 20, eleven postulants received the habit of the order. The 
following Sisters made their triennial vows March 21. Sister Jeanelle 
O’Donnell of Little Rock, Arkansas; Sister Jane Cecile Benoit of Jennings, 
Louisiana; Sister Laura Schneider of Jonesboro, Arkansas; Sister Romaine 
Schneider of Jonesboro, Arkansas; Sister Cynthia Fisher of Muenster, 
Texas; Sister Madeline Sophie Smith of Wilhelmina, Missouri; Sister Ray- 
ma Lin Gibson of Henrietta, Texas; Sister Maxine Gibson of Henrietta, 
Texas; Sister Benita Drew of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The Benedictine Sisters of Jonesboro, Arkansas, have leased the twenty- 
six bed Carrol County Hospital in Eureka Springs, Arkansas. The hos- 
pital will be opened August 1. 

Five Benedictine Sisters of Holy Angels Convent will take advantage 
of one full-year and four summer scholarships recently awarded to them. 
Sister Michael Lange, mathematics teacher, has received a full year’s 
scholarship to Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, to attend the 
L.S.U. Mathematics Institute, beginning next September. This study 
grant, amounting to $3,600, plus books and travel expenses, was awarded 
by the National Science Foundation. A scholarship in physics was award- 
ed to Sister Julia Pruss, who will attend Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, 
Alabama, during the summer. Sister Gerarda Carns was awarded a sum- 
mer scholarship in mathematics as part of the teacher-training program 
sponsored by Notre Dame University. Sister Mary Eymard has been 
awarded a fellowship by the Newspaper Fund for journalism study. She 
is one of 140 teachers to receive grants in 42 states from a $75,000 gift 
by the Wall Street Journal. Sister Eymard has selected Marquette Uni- 
versity for her summer study. Sister M. Dorothy Owen has received a 
scholarship, given by the National Catholic Education Association, for 
special education courses in the training of handicapped children. 

Death has taken from the community: Sister Edeltrudis Boeni, eighty- 
three, professed fifty-eight years, on February 27; Sister Justine Rinke, 
eighty, professed fifty-three years, on March 16; Sister M. Lawrence Jen- 
niman, seventy-nine, professed fifty-two years, on April 19. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


On Corpus Christi, the Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Schumacher, re- 
cently elevated to Prothonotary Apostolic, pontificated at the solemn out- 
door Mass at 7:30, exercising this privilege for the first time. He also car- 
ried the Blessed Sacrament in the candlelight procession around the con- 
vent grounds and gave Benediction at St. Benedict’s shrine outdoors and 
again on returning to the Adoration Chapel. Knights of Columbus, 
Knights of St. Gregory, the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre participated 
in full regalia; as did many of the clergy, Sisters of the various communi- 
ties, and several thousand of the laity. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 


The new Academy of St. Benedict will open its doors to freshman girls 
in September. This is the first Benedictine secondary school in the diocese. 

Sister Mary Gerard, subprioress, received a degree in theology from 
St. Xavier’s College, Chicago, in June. 

During the month of April two Sisters assumed state nursing offices. 
Sister Mary Dolores, administrator of St. Vincent’s Hospital, Sioux City, 
lowa, was elected vice-president of the Iowa Catholic Hospital Conference. 
Sister Mary Paul, director of St. Vincent’s School of Nursing, was appoint- 
ed to the Iowa Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Postulants Christine Schiltz and Madonna Walgenbach were invested 
with the holy habit on June 22. 

The retreat master for the Sisters’ June and August retreats was the 
Rev. Florian Demmer, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 


Mexico City, Mexico 

On January 5, Mother Mildred Knoebber, and Sister Mechtild Swear- 
ingen had the privilege of a private audience with His Holiness, Pope John 
XXIII. Mother Mildred had the honor of presenting Our Holy Father 
with an image of the Infant Jesus which is venerated in Mexice. On 
January 7, the entire group of pilgrims from Mexico were present at a 
public audience with His Holiness. 

On January 25, Mother Mildred and Sister Mechtild returned on the 
liner “Independence” after a seventy-two day tour of Europe. Outstanding 
Benedictine features of the trip were the visits to Monte Cassino, the 
Monastery of Our Lady of Montserrat, Sant’ Anselmo, and the pilgrimage 
to the Catacombs of Saint Priscilla where the Most Rev. Abbot Primate 
Bernard Kaelin celebrated Holy Mass for the group. This catacomb, as is 
well known, is in the care of Benedictine nuns. 


Mt. Angel, Oregon 


Mother Mary Gemma, O.S.B., was elected vice chairman of the North- 
west Division of Major Religious Superiors at the two-day conference of 
the Institute, held April 14 and 15 at Our Lady of Peace Retreat House, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 

Sister Alberta and Sister Bernice were appointed on the Marion County 
committee in preparation for the 1960 Whitehouse Conference. They 
participated in several meetings dealing with needs of children within the 
county, and prepared a report on educational needs of migrant children. 

The Ohio University Summer Institute for college teachers of freshman 
chemistry has awarded Sister Mary Carol, Mt. Angel College, a fellowship 
from July 13 to August 22. 

The recitation of the Divine Office in English was complete when 
Matins was chanted in the vernacular at Convent Queen of Angels on 
the Feast of St. Joseph. Individual binders containing mimeographed 
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sheets were made possible by a group of Sisters who spent several weeks 
at Yankton, preparing 650 copies of the Matins books for different priories 
of the Congregation of St. Gertrude. 

Sister Virginia, religion and sociology instructor at Mt. Angel Academy 
and Mt. Angel College, was one of four individuals to receive a standard 
certificate as school counselor from the Oregon Personnel and Guidance 
Association during the month of April. 

Scholastic Editor carried an article, “Direction or Directory?” by Sister 
Bernadette in its May issue. The article deals with advertising in the 
school paper. 

Sister Joeine, principal of Mt. Angel Academy, spoke to several parent 
groups on the importance of sex education. During the spring months, 
Sister addressed the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women at their 
Salem Convention; and in April she spoke to the Portland Deanery of the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women in Portland on the theme, 
“Instruct Ye Wisely.” 


Mundelein, Illinois 


Over sixty-three seminarians took part in the liturgical Holy Week 
services at the priory. On Easter Sunday well-authenticated relics of St. 
Gertrude and St. Scholastica were received from a Jewish convert to the 
Faith, now preparing for the priesthood at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. 
Since the feast of the Ascension, the twenty-six newly-ordained priests, 
ordained by Archbishop Meyer, have been coming to the Adoration Chapel 
to offer Holy Mass, give Benediction and their blessing to the community. 

In April, the Right Rev. Msgr. Peter Meegan, pastor of the Mundelein 
parish, celebrated a High Mass in our chapel in commemoration of his 
Silver Jubilee of Ordination. In attendance, through his paternal charity, 
were about 200 exceptional children and old folks, who were later served a 
luncheon in our guests’ department by the ladies of the parish. 

Bishop Hillinger pontificated at the Solemn Mass in our Adoration 
Chapel on Corpus Christi and carried the Blessed Sacrament in procession. 
He was assisted by several monsignori, twenty-five priests, and some forty 
seminarians. Eight hundred children from the Mundelein parish school, 
Sisters from various communities in the vicinity and many of the laity 
also took part in the services. 

The Very Rev. Meinrad Hoffman, O.S.B., prior of Blue Cloud Abbey, 
visited the priory in the course of the archdiocesan retreats he was preach- 
ing and offered Mass in the Mater Dolorosa Chapel. 


Nauvoo, Illinots 


The National Science Foundation has renewed the scholarship of Sister 
Raymond Cook for study in chemistry at St. Louis University. The Foun- 
dation has also renewed the scholarship of Sister Ambrose Aubry for study 
of mathematics at Notre Dame University. 
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On June 24, eight novices were clothed with the holy habit. The 
ceremony was held in the Priory Chapel, following the retreat given by 
Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., St. Louis Priory, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


On February 3, we received a visit from Father Benno, O.S.B., of South 
Africa. It was a happy meeting, since he brought news from our Sisters 
in the many mission stations in Africa. 

Father Gerald, O.S.B., of Mount Michael Monastery, Elkhorn, Nebras- 
ka, conducted a day of recollection for the community on February 8. 

We were happy to welcome Sister Salesia to the States, on February 14, 
when she arrived by plane from our motherhouse in Tutzing, Germany. 
Sister will continue her nursing career at Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, 
Norfolk. 

On March 26 Sisters Hermenegilda and Avita left by plane for a three- 
months stay at our motherhouse in Tutzing, after having left there thirty- 
five years ago to work in the United States. 

The Very Rev. Father William, O.S.B., Prior of Mount Michael 
Monastery of Elkhorn, Nebraska, conducted the five-day retreat, April 
30 to May 5. The second retreat is planned for the first part of August. 

Three Sisters, Sister Marita, Sister Anne, and Sister Frances pronounc- 
ed their perpetual vows in the presence of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Bergan of Omaha, on May 6, following the retreat. 

May 11 marked the beginning of the excavation for the expansion of 
our present convent chapel. The project is expected to be completed by 
fall. 

May 27 witnessed the first graduation class from Assumption Academy, 
which numbered six students, three of whom will enter the novitiate here 


at Norfolk. 
Olympia, Washington 


June 20 was an eventful day for St. Placid Priory. Sister Rita, who 
has been studying at the Juniorate of St. Benedict’s in St. Joseph, Minne- 
sota, pronounced her final vows and two postulants received the habit. 
The ceremony was held at Holy Rosary Church in Tacoma. His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Archbishop of Seattle, officiated 
at the ceremony. 

Sister Helen, who is now making her novitiate at St. Benedict’s, will 
pronounce her temporary vows on August 15. 


Saint Joseph, Minnesota 


June 23 marked the opening of the second annual session of the Bene- 
dictine Institute of Sacred Theology to be held at St. Benedict’s. About 
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seventy Benedictine Sisters from twenty-six priories in twenty-one states, 
Canada, and Mexico are enrolled. 

The professors and the courses being taught are: the Right Rev. Abbot 
Aidan Williams, O.S.B., professor of moral theology at Regina Mundi 
Institute of Theology in Rome, Moral Theology; the Very Rev. Martin 
Pollard, O.S.B., prior of Mt. Angel Abbey, Oregon, Benedictine History; 
the Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, Indiana, Prophets 
and Sapiential Literature of the Old Testament; Rev. Paschal Botz, O.S.B., 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Dogmatic Tracts on Mariology and the 
Mystical Body. Father Paschal, assisted by Sister Mary Anthony, has 
been the director of the Institute from its beginning. 

Sisters Enid Smith and Jeremy Hall, philosophy and sociology professors 
of the College of St. Benedict, will spend ten weeks in Europe this summer. 
The Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, sponsors of the Tri- 
College Program in which St. Benedict’s, St. John’s University, and St. 
Cloud State College are participants, has provided grants for faculty ad- 
vancement as a part of its $100,000 grant tothe program. Sister Enid and 
Jeremy will attend lectures at the University of Salzburg and The Inter- 
national Population Conference in Vienna in August. Other faculty mem- 
bers participating in the Tri-College Program who will also attend summer 
school, benefiting by this grant are: Sister Incarnata Girgen, professor of 
philosophy, who will attend Notre Dame University in Indiana, and Sister 
Johanna Becker, dean of the college, who will attend Iowa State College 
in Iowa City. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Sister Luanne Meagher of St. Paul’s Priory has received a foundation 
grant which will enable her to study and travel for three months in Europe 
this summer. With Sister Irena Uptegrove as her companion, she will 
attend the first session of the Classical Summer School at Cumae, Italy, 
and then spend five weeks studying the classical background of Italy and 
Sicily under the direction of Prof. Alexander G. McKay of McMaster 
University at Ontario, Canada. Both the session at Cumae and the study 
trips are sponsored by the Vergilian Society of America. In Rome, Sister 
Irena plans to study at the Vatican School of Mosaics. While abroad, 
the Sisters hope to make a peregrinatio to many of the great Benedictine 
houses including Downside, Montserrat, St. Hildegard von Bingen, Eich- 
statt, Nonnberg, Einsiedeln, Engelberg, Maria-Laach, and of course, 
Monte Cassino and Subiaco. 

Sister Judith Schweiss, who was graduated from the College of St. 
Catherine in June with a major in French and a minor in Latin, was recent- 
ly elected to Phi Beta Kappa, to Pi Delta Phi, national French honor 
society, and as sixth ranking graduate, to the St. Paul Court of Honor. 
She has received a Fulbright scholarship to cover a year’s study at the 
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Sorbonne Faculty of Letters in Paris. She will leave for France on “La 
Liberte” September 12. 

In reception services at the Cathedral in St. Paul June 16, Archbishop 
William O. Brady invested four postulants with the Benedictine habit. 
On July 11, in profession ceremonies in the same church, Archbishop Brady 
will officiate at the profession of ten novices who will pronounce their 
triennial vows: Sister Maura Markell, Sister Daniel Lord, Sister Mag- 
dalen Novotny, Sister Marianne Schlender, Sister Joan Utecht, Sister 
Ellen Hartung, Sister Lucia Schwickerath, Sister Gabriel Seidel, Sister 
Dolores Stimart, and Sister Helen Sperl. Making perpetual vows will 
be Sister Cecilia Edmunds and Sister Margaret Kramer. 


San Diego, California 


Sister Paschalia Noser is acting Superior of the priory, Mother Henri- 
etta having returned to the motherhouse because of ill-health. 

Frequent visitors to the priory have been groups of Girl Scouts, seeking 
information about the religious life and also learning how to lay out vest- 
ments and do sacristy work, which is required for their receiving award 
medals. 

Surveyors’ plans have been received for the property acquired for the 
building of a permanent chapel and convent in Clairemont. 


St. Marys, Elk County, Pennsylvania 


On January 30, the community lost one of its senior Sisters, Sister 
Irmina Duereling. Sister had taught in grade schools for many years, but 
she had been retired the past several years becaue of failing health. Sister 
was eighty-six years of age at the time of her death. 

Four of our high school teachers have been accepted for participation 
in the grants offered by the National Science Foundation to summer insti- 
tutes for science and mathematics teachers: Sisters Imelda and Teresita 
for mathematics at Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; Sister 
Geraldine, for physics at Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts; 
Sister Claudia, for chemistry at the University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 

Our new Andrew Kaul Memorial Hospital Annex, with the chapel and 
convent in connection with the hospital, was formally dedicated on Sun- 
day, May 24. The Most Rev. Auxiliary Bishop, Edward McManaman, 
of Oil City, Pennsylvania, dedicated the buildings and later in the after- 
noon, celebrated Pontifical Low Mass in the new Lady of Perpetual Help 
Chapel. 

Our first retreat, June 21 to 26, was conducted by the Rev. Paschal 
Boland, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Sturgis, South Dakota 


Affiliation has been received from the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., for the Junior College of St. Martin to offer college level work to 
the junior members of the community, in conformity with the Sister 
Formation Program. 

Sister Elaine joined several other Sisters from the congregation of St. 
Gertrude the Great at Sacred Heart Convent, Yankton, to help print the 
English Matins books. As they chant the beautiful English psalms, our 
Sisters are grateful to the “pioneers” who did the work, and to all who 
helped to make the Divine Office in English a reality. 

During January, Sister Marmion participated as a faculty member in 
a workshop for Schools of Medical Technology at St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Workshop was sponsored by the Medical Technology Committee of 
the Catholic Hospital Association. 

Plans are now under study for the construction of a new wing at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Deadwood. 


Tucson, Arizona 


About seventy-five women of St. Ambrose Parish, Tucson, Arizona, 
took part in a Day of Recollection in the Adoration Chapel, conducted by 
the Rev. John Oliver, on February 22. 

March 22 the Salpointe Mothers’ Club had a day of recollection at the 
Convent. The ceremony of enrollment and distribution of awards was 
held this year on April 6. The eighty-five-year-old Bishop of Tucson, the 
Most Rev. Daniel Gercke, proudly pinned Eucharistic badges on 116 new 
members in the ranks of Night Adorers and Sentinels of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and distributed awards of fidelity to 121. Among the latter were 
two who received a 15-year fidelity award and one a 20-year award. 

May 3, about 100 Spanish Sentinels made a Day of Recollection at 
the Convent and on May 24, the Franciscan Tertiaries also held one. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


On April 18 at the spring Conference of the College section of the Okla- 
homa Council of English Teachers held at Northwestern State College in 
Alva, Oklahoma, Sister Jane Marie presented a paper ““Themes and the 
Research Paper.” It will be published in the organization’s paper The 
Intelligencer. 

Completion of the new foreign language laboratory has added audi- 
tory aid to the students in the language department. Sister Mary Alice, 
head of the department of foreign languages, says that the laboratory is 
also being used for intensive courses in English for the foreign students, a 
department the college is expanding at the present time. 

Sister Mary Carol in residence at Catholic University has had her grant 
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from the government renewed for the second year. Sister Suzanne has 
been awarded a grant from the National Science Foundation for an eight 
weeks study in physics at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. 

Sister Mary Magdalen and Sister Juliana will sail from New York on 
June 9 on the Italian steamship “Julius Caesar” for a three-month stay 
in Europe. After visiting nine European countries, the Sisters will return 
by plane on August 22. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


One hundred sixty-one Sisters received the blessing of the Church in 
the solemn consecration of virgins on three separate occasions during the 
past months. Officiants at these ceremonies were the Most Rev. Hilary 
Hacker, Bishop of Bismarck, North Dakota, on January 6; the Most Rev. 
James V. Casey, Bishop of Lincoln, Nebraska, on Easter Monday; and 
the Right Rev. Gilbert Hess, O.S.B., Abbot of Blue Cloud Abbey, Marvin, 
South Dakota, on June 21. 

Twenty-eight young women from six dioceses and two archdioceses 
were received into the novitiate on June 28. On this same day seven cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of religious profession; five reewed their 
vows on the golden anniversary of their dedication as Benedictines; and 
four on their diamond jubilee of profession. 

Two pioneer Sisters of Sacred Heart Convent, both natives of Switzer- 
land, were called to their eternal reward in recent months. Sister Juliana 
Graf, a member of Sacred Heart Convent for sixty-three years, died at 
Sacred Heart Hospital on February 3. Her entire religious life with the 
exception of two years was spent at Sacred Heart Hospital, where for 
thirty-nine years she was superintendent of nurses. She was the first 
Sister nurse in the state. On March 20, Sister Frances died after a long 
illness, at the age of eighty. She was one of the eight Sisters in the history 
of the convent who was deemed worthy of the highest office bestowed by 
the choice of her Sisters, that of Mother Prioress. She served the communi- 
ty in that capacity from 1926 to 1932. The community is also grateful 
to her for her services in the altarbread department and as choir directress, 
guest mistress, novice mistress, and subprioress. 

Completing their studies at the end of the academic year in June were 
Sister Harriet, who received an M.S. in Nursing Education from the Cath- 
olic University, and Sister Stephanie who received an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 

Sister Brian, of the department of sociology at Mount Marty College, 
received a $1725.00 grant from the National Institute of Mental Health 
in early April, to conduct a study of the effects of culture on the American 
Catholic adolescent girl. Two Mount Marty instructors received grants 
from the National Science Foundation Institute to do research during 
the summer. Sister Ruth, head of the college chemistry department, is 
spending seven weeks at the University of Washington, Seattle, studying 
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radiation. Sister Thaddea, of the high-school science department, is do- 
ing research in biology at the College of St. Thomas, in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

On June 14, the Most Rev. James Casey, Bishop of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
blessed and dedicated the home for retired men and women in Lincoln, 
Madonna Home, which will open on July 1 under the direction of the 
Yankton Benedictines. Sister Valentine has been appointed superior of 
this new mission. Located in a twenty-seven acre landscaped park, Ma- 
donna Home is situated in one of the most beautiful parts of the city. 
With the opening of the home in July, ninety applicants will begin residence 
in this pleasant and comfortable home for the aging. 


Chronicle 


The nameday of Mother Alfred Schroll was observed on January 12 
with Solemn High Mass. The students of academy and college anticipated 
the occasion by a program and greeting. 

On January 26, sixteen novices made triennial vows. The Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., chaplain, was celebrant at the Mass and received the vows. 
Those who made first profession were Sister Rochelle Grosdidier, Sister 
Mary Winifred Haidusek, Sister Francita Geschwind, Sister Mary Irene 
Nowell, Sister Aquinas Guilfoil, Sister Louise Widmer, Sister Lucile Hart- 
man, Sister Anastasia Wabs, Sister Angelo Salazar, Sister Mary James 
Vigil, Sister Mary Dennis Collins, Sister Carmela Ortiz, Sister Mary Sylvan 
Kenkel, Sister Simone Nusbaum, Sister Ursula Dice, and Sister Carla 
Weber. 

Mother Augusta Parle of St. Lucy’s Priory, Glendora, California, was 
a visitor in mid-January. Sister Mary Daniel McGinn of St. Lucy’s Priory 
was a student in the college during the second semester. 

On February 2, seven Sisters made perpetual profession. The Very 
Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., prior of St. Benedict’s Abbey, officiated. 
Those who made final profession were Sister Muriel Bonine, Sister Trinitas 
Miles, Sister Mary Carmel Sunneberg, Sister Lois Skinner, Sister Mary 
Susan Kros, Sister Dolora Green, and Sister Mary Edmund Caraher. 

Sister Mary Theresa Brentano and Sister Aelred Pottinger attended a 
conference of specialists in the use of electronic aids to teaching, held at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, February 20-21. 

Mount St. Scholastica College was visited by an evaluating team of 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, Febru- 
ary 16-18. 
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Mother Alfred Schroll was in Chicago, March 12-14 for the meeting 
of major superiors. During that week, also in Chicago, Sister Mary Austin 
and Sister Jeanne Marie were present for the Sister Formation Conference. 

Easter Monday was the occasion of a tour of the new guest house at 
St. Benedict’s Abbey for many of the Sisters. Transportation was pro- 
vided by the abbey for all the Sisters who wished to make the trip. 

Sister Romana Farrell, head of the home economics department, was 
chairman of a meeting of Home Economics Administrators in Kansas Col- 
leges and Universities, held at Wichita, March 21. 

During Easter Week, Sister Florence Feeney and Sister Jane Frances 
McAtee of the college library attended the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Library Association in Chicago. 

Also during Easter Week, Sister Jerome Keeler, Sister Imogene Baker, 
Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, and Sister Aelred Pottinger participated 
in the convention of the National Catholic Educational Association at 
Atlantic City. Sister Jerome was chairman of the Adult Education Com- 
mission; and Sister Mary Theresa spoke on Teaching by Tape. 

Sister Anne Cawley and Sister Mary Noel Walter attended the joint 
meeting of the Kansas and Southwestern Psychological Associations in 
Topeka, April 16. 

Sister Mary Austin Schirmer represented the college at the annual 
meeting of the North Central Association in Chicago, April 20-24. In 
Chicago for a convention of the National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, April 24-29, were Sister Karlene Hoffmans and Sister Gertrude 
Marie Sheldon of the college music department. 

Sister Audrey Aaron, head of the department of romance languages, 
was program chairman for the Spanish section of the Kansas Modern 
Language Association when the group held its annual meeting at Kansas 
Wesleyan University, Salina, April 14. At the same meeting, Sister Scho- 
lastica Schuster spoke on Cervantes and the Eighteenth-Century English 
Novel. 

An exchange professor at Holy Names College, Spokane, Washington, 
during the spring semester, Sister Ethelburg Leuschen is also teaching 
in the summer session there. She made the retreat with the Benedictine 
Sisters of St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho. 

Exchange teachers at Colegio Guadalupe in Mexico City for the sum- 
mer, Sister Audrey Aaron and Sister Mary Cecile [hle are taking advantage 
of the opportunity also to study the language and culture of Mexico at 
first hand. Miss Kathleen Glaser, a Spanish major in the college, is also 
spending the summer teaching in Colegio Guadalupe. 

A new electronic laboratory, combining facilities for language teaching 
and a Thinking Research Center, was opened in June at Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College. This added facility was made possible through a grant 
of $23,000 from the Raskob Foundation for Catholic Activities, Inc. The 
summer Institute in Tape Teaching is being continued under the sponsor- 
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ship of the Ford Foundation. Sister Mary Theresa Brentano is director 
of the institute. 

Sister Romana Farrell and Sister Marcella Siela of the home economics 
department of the college spent the last two weeks of June in Madison 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, attending national meetings of interest to the 
home economist. 

The community retreat was conducted June 7-13 by Dom Ambrose 
Agius, O.S.B., of Ealing, England. 

On June 14, fourteen Sisters were consecrated by the Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, O.S.B., at pontifical Mass in St. Scholastica Chapel. 
Those who received the consecration were Sister Alphonsa Schurmann, 
Sister Victoria Unterberger, Sister Mary Ernest Havlik, Sister Mary Ar- 
thur Eckstern, Sister Kevin Taylor, Sister Mary Joyce Meyer, Sister 
Rosina Baumgartner, Sister Mary Maud Foote, Sister Sophie Glenski, 
Sister Charitas Walter, Sister Geneva O’Neil, Sister Irmina Miller, Sister 
Norma Honz, and Sister Mary Clarence Jung. 

Summer session brings the return of the Rev. Brendan McGrath, O. 
S.B., St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, who is teaching two courses in 
Sacred Scripture. Another visiting professor is Sister Esther Newport, 
S.P., of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana, who is conducting a 
workshop in Catholic school art. 

On the staff of the Catholic University of America again this summer 
is Sister Jerome Keeler, professor of French. Sister Hildegarde Marshall 
has returned to Creighton University, Omaha, where she teaches library 
science. Sister Pierre Cavanaugh is a visiting instructor in English and 
American literature at Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Enroute to the Benedictine School of Sacred Theology at the College 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, Sister Simone Watson and Sister 
Teresita of Mexico City visited at the Mount. Sister Kieran Curry and 
Sister Terrance Minton returned to the Benedictine School of Sacred 
Theology again this summer. 

Graduate schools have attracted more than fifty Sisters of the com- 
munity for the summer. At Catholic University are Sister Alice Ann 
Kieffe, Sister Vincent Larkin, Sister Mary Noel Walter, Sister Fabiola 
Burns, Sister Therese Marie Gassman, Sister Pulcheria Lager, Sister Ber- 
nice Morrisseey, and Sister Georgette Hurter. At Notre Dame University 
are Sister Egberta Buening, Sister Sheila Rea, Sister Mary Felix and Sister 
Rosaria Schaefer, Sister Mary Daniel Barros, Sister Mary Placid Boren- 
gasser, Sister Aniceta Shalz, Sister Paul Howard, and Sister Malachy Ken- 
nedy. At St. Louis University are Sister Mary Matthew Nowacek, Sister 
Ruthanna Rohlfer, Sister Sebastian Dekat, Sister Vivian Wallisch, Sister 
Madonna Gampper, Sister Hilary Mullen, Sister Cleta Haug, and Sister 
Josella Hieger. At Creighton University are Sister Agnes Haganey, Sister 
Baptista Feldman, Sister Mary Brian Walsh, Sister Mary Harold Smith, 
Sister Jeremy Dempsey, Sister Eileen McQuaid, Sister Leon Immenschuh, 
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Sister Luca Lager, Sister Mary Joyce Meyer, Sister Mary Jane Van Dyke, 
Sister Thelma Quint, Sister Brendan Fry, Sister Mary Pius Siemann, Sister 
Liguori Sullivan. 

Five states are represented in the following choices of graduate schools: 
At the University of Kansas, Sister John Marie Brazzel, Sister Maurine 
Sullivan, and Sister Margaret Bealmear are enrolled, while at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, are Sister Frances Marie Jardon, Sister The- 
ophane Reinecke, and Sister Mary David McFarland. Sister Bernita 
McAtee and Sister Maristelle Schmitz are studying at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; Sister Patricia Ann Donegan and Sister Damian 
Boeding are at Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater; Sister Elaine Cran- 
ford and Sister Alice Marie Hayes are at Ohio University, Athens. An 
August workshop in natural sciences will take Sister Margaret Mary Wirtz 
and Sister Constancea Schuetz to St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 


OBITUARIES 


Sister M. Relindis Plank, O.S.B., died March 16 after a long illness in 
the convent infirmary. She was eighty-eight years old and had lived the 
Benedictine life for seventy years. Elizabeth Plank was born at Deckison, 
Michigan, September 7, 1871, and entered the novitiate of Mount St. 
Scholastica on July 4, 1887. She received the habit in the following year, 
and was professed on February 10, 1889. She was among the first to have 
the privilege of Consecration, May 1, 1954. Sister Relindis had served 
in missions of the community until she retired to the convent in 1942. 
She had spent almost thirty years of her religious life in domestic service 
at St. Benedict’s Abbey and College. 


Sister M. Rita Callahan, O.S.B., died unexpectedly on May 14. She 
was eighty-one years old and in the fifty-ninth year of her religious pro- 
fession. Agatha Callahan was born at Scammon, Kansas, October 19, 1877. 
She entered the novitiate at Mount St. Scholastica, July 2, 1899, and was 
clothed with the habit the following year. August 15 was her profession 
day in 1900, and the privilege of Consecration was hers on May 1, 1954. 
Retired to the convent in 1938, Sister Rita had taught for nearly forty 
years in the parochial schools of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Colorado. Sister Sylvia, O.S.B., is one of six surviving sisters and brothers. 














Book Reviews 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE BIBLE. By Dom Célestin Charlier. 
Translated by Hubert J. Richards and Brendan Peters. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Press, 1958. Pp. 298. $4.00. 


This is a translation of La Lecture Chrétienne de la Bible, by the former 
editor of the biblical journal La Bible et Vie Chrétienne. Both book and 
journal are outstanding examples of that living dynamic revival of the 
Christian life in France and Belgium which draws its inspiration from the 
Bible and the Liturgy. They are also among the best examples of the 
high level of scholarly yet non-technical literature that is available to the 
well-informed French-speaking layman in these fields, of which we have 
seen only a faint glimmer in English-speaking countries. 

The English title does not do justice to the contents of the book, for 
it is not a mere “approach” or an introduction to the Bible. It is that, 
and, indeed, in the opinion of this reviewer, it is the only satisfactory and 
worthwhile introduction for anyone who cannot study the Bible in a 
scientific and professional way and yet wishes to get beneath the welter 
of confused information presented by the manuals. Beyond this, the book 
paints a background in broad and bold colors against which the Bible gets 
depth of perspective. An even more important quality is the stream of 
thought which the author draws from the Judeo-Christian tradition and 
which he succeeds in communicating to the reader. Watered by this 
stream, the world and the drama of the Bible come to life again. This is 
not to say that the book is one long sermon containing little or no informa- 
tion. Far from it. But information is subordinated to understanding, 
wisdom, and the mystery of revelation which is alive and at work today 
in the Bible and in the Church. The author himself clearly avoids both 
the scientism and the sentimentalism from which, he says, the greater part 
of literature on the Bible suffers. 

In two chapters, “The Book,” and “The Human Element,” Charlier 
presents a profound analysis of the difference between the mentality of 
the Semites, who were the human instruments used by the Holy Spirit 
in writing the Bible, and that of the West, which is basically Greek. 
The following is a striking excerpt: 


In general the Greek mentality. . . is primarily concerned with the world of ideas. 
... In its nature it is speculative but it can easily become utilitarian. . . In short 
it is the incarnation of the civilization of homo faber. It could be called the men- 
tality of the rational or scientific man. It turned thought into a technique. 

he Semitic mentality, on the other hand, reflects the civilization of homo 
sapiens. It is the mentality of the religious man, the artist in touch with life. . . 


[ 160 ] 
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and though it has a great respect for thought (it is essentially contemplative) it 

does so only to apply that thought to the art of living. It is intuitive rather than 

logical (pp. 45-46). 

It goes without saying that one must try to penetrate this mentality in 
order to appreciate the Bible. 

The most important chapter of the book, that on ‘“The Word of God,” 
reviews very succinctly all the major themes of the Bible. The Old and 
the New Testaments are shown as one historical unity living in the Church 
today. After showing how all the themes of past revelation are unified 
in Christ, the chapter culminates with a magnificent synthesis of Christ 
and His work as the focal point of Scripture on the historical and logical 
planes, in revelation, and in the Incarnation. It is a chapter which will 
require thoughtful and meditative reading and rereading, in contrast to 
the bookish sentimentalism of much of our spiritual literature. 

The confusion that has been created in recent years concerning the 
interpretation of Scriptures receives quite a bit of attention. It is always 
a relief to this reviewer to be reassured that there is but one sense per text 
in the Bible, the literal sense. Especially is this so after reading some of 
the flights of fancy of some modern authors. But the Bible allows of two 
perspectives. One is the initial and immediate understanding which the 
human author had of the text he wrote. The other, which Charlier calls 
“evolutive,” is the new light which is shed on this meaning as it is seen 
in its organic unity with the rest of revelation. “The individual text 
takes on a fuller meaning because it is seen to be a type and an embryo 
of the whole.” 

In his final chapter, “The Bible and Christian Culture,” the author 
returns to his favorite theme of the need to penetrate the Semitic men- 
tality which gave birth to the Bible and to Christianity. He sees the 
crisis in Christianity today as consisting in the tension that exists between 
the Semitic content of Christianity and the Greek forms of thought and 
art into which it has been forced almost exclusively. The judgment he 
passes is that our culture must be revitalized by the Semitic and divine 
realities which lie at its origin. And he laments that in our educational 
system we give so little attention to man’s finest achievement, his spiritual 
masterpiece, the Bible. 

The translation left this reviewer slightly disappointed, for, while it 
is very readable and generally accurate, it lacks the incisiveness and the 
penetrating and inevitable quality of the language of the original. To 
some extent, it furnishes an example of the difference between one who is 
steeped in the Semitic mentality and one who is not. The author’s 
language evokes realities of great depth, vibrant with life, whereas the 
translator’s expresses clear ideas that have a bookish atmosphere. This 
does not lessen the usefulness of the translation nor does it detract from 
the wholehearted recommendation which is to be given to it. 


Rev. Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. 
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REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. By Mortimer J. Adler and Milton Mayer. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 224. $3.75. 


The title of this little, thought-provoking book is hardly accurate, for 
it is precisely because there has been no revolution in education that it 
could be written at all. In modern history there has been a revolution 
around education, and by it, and for it, and with it, but not im it. The 
authors visualize present-day society, under the impact of science, in- 
dustry, and democracy as more or less forcing a revolution upon educaion. 
And this is true. But it is significant that the revolution itself has not 
been within education. 


In presenting their thoughts on modern education, Messrs. Adler and 
Mayer, working apparently from the assumption that nothing new can 
be written about the educational controversy in the United States, have 
chosen to speak instead of the oldest aspects of the problem, aspects so 
old, in fact, that they are new. These are the forgotten elements in the 
great debate, the premises so often taken for granted, the postulates com- 
monly assumed. 


With admirable brevity the authors distinguish principles, policies, and 
practices in education from the ultimate philosophical judgments concern- 
ing value which underlie them. 


The educational debate itself is considered from the aspects of the 
school system, adult education, the teaching profession, and the advance- 
ment of learning. The fundamental issues in the educational controversy 
concerning these topics are analyzed from the point of view of non-existent 
characters whom the authors have, rather unfortunately, chosen to endow 
with decidedly existent names: aristocrat and democrat, realist and idealist, 
traditionalist and modernist. While the authors emphasize that this de- 
vice has been chosen merely for the sake of discourse, these moth-eaten 
terms really do a disservice by conjuring up philosophical positions before 
the debate is actually ready for them to be inserted, by labeling no one 
accurately and a significant variety of people indiscriminately, and by 
waving the red flag of old hostilities in what is actually a new and different 
approach. Messrs. Adler and Mayer recognize these difficulties and ad- 
mit that the positions they describe could just as easily be signified by 
A and B,C and D,EandF. This might conceivably be an improvement, 
but appreciating the vindictiveness of some of the controversialists in 
education, it would probably serve only to stigmatize unforgivably an 
unfortunate vowel or consonant for an entire generation. 


Confining themselves to their chosen terms, the authors localize the 
greatest and most basic conflict in education as that between the tradition- 
alist and the modernist (both identified as democratic idealists), for this 
is at heart a question concerning the nature of man and of learning. This 
question in turn is one aspect of the relationship which, in the thought 
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of the authors, is at the root of the education controversy — the relation- 
ship between philosophy and science. 

Mr. Adler and Mr. Mayer must know that by raising the spectre of 
philosophy they have done a dreadful thing. This is precisely the point 
which most educators are at greatest pains to conceal or ignore. For 
it is when philosophical assumptions are argued among educators that the 
gaping cracks in the“solid front”” become most obvious, that the appalling 
realization dawns upon the controversialists that they are engaged in com- 
mon practices and even policies while holding diverging principles. The 
pragmatic approach has thus far been triumphant. Educators have some- 
how concealed, ignored, or accommodated their beliefs in order to educate, 
and somehow, out of the morass of conflicting philosophies, we have con- 
structed a multi-million dollar educational system which, after a fashion, 
does educate our citizens. But if these authors’ ideas were pursued, it 
would mean looking beyond this facade and its acknowledged defects, 
beyond the need for more classrooms, better equipment, increased salaries, 
higher taxes, more guidance, and newer techniques. It would mean look- 
ing more often at the ultimates and not so often only at the proximate. 
It would mean pursuing philosophical thought concerning the educational 
problems of our country, and eventually, to any fair and right-minded 
educator, an acknowledgment of the necessity of 2 philosophy underlying 
education. ‘These authors seem seriously to propose this. Can it even be 
imagined what this would do to modern, pluralistic American society 


which lives by compromise and adjustment? 
Sister Noel Walter, O.S.B. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN EDUCATION. By Virgil C. Blum, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 230. $3.95. 


In this compact little volume, Father Blum opens vistas of great im- 
portance to those of us deeply interested in private education. The 
average American probably looks upon our public educational system as 
the highlight of democracy, whereas, the author points out, as presently 
constituted, it can bring about the deterioration of that democracy by 
undermining our system of private education. 

No one would try to eliminate the private schools overtly since to do 
so would be to violate the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Oregon case. But, the author states, there is real danger of 
producing the same effect through economic pressure. The financial 
differential between the public tax-supported institutions and the inde- 
pendent or private non-tax supported institutions is creating a situation 
that requires of parents a real sacrifice to implement their privilege and 
right to direct the education of their children. Thereby it threatens the 
existence of the private educational system itself. Is government allowed 
to do indirectly, through economic means, what it cannot constitutionally 
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do directly? Father Blum believes not. To this reviewer, the chief 
value of this book lies in the clear case which he makes against the in- 
justice of the present system. 


From the practical denial of freedom of choice in education follows a 
second evil, the denial of freedom of mind and of religion which tends to 
result in conformity and the demise of individual thinking. Conformity, 
as Father Blum points out, is a characteristic of totalitarianism whereas 
diversity, free access to differing points of view on all subjects, is a sign of 
democracy. 


To reverse this trend Father Blum offers two plans of aid, not to the 
private institution but to the individual. One is a certificate plan, where- 
by the government would give to each student or to his parents a certificate 
to be used as payment to the school of the student’s choice. The other is 
a tax-credit plan, in which parents would receive a tax deduction for ex- 
penses incurred in educating their children, again in the school of their 
choice. Perhaps American will soon come to realize the importance of 
preserving true freedom of education and will take positive steps in that 
direction, as most other western democracies are already doing. Father 
Blum’s book is a good beginning in the thinking that must direct such 
action. 


Robert C. Henry 


THE INNER LIFE OF WORSHIP. By Charles M. Magsam, M.M. Grail 
Publications. St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1958. Pp. 323. $4.00. 


Inspired by the encyclicals, Mystici Corpus and Mediator Dei, Father 
Magsam in his book, The Inner Life of Worship, presents a comprehensive 
and penetrating study of the liturgy. He distinguishes between the liturgy 
as a continuation of Christ’s redemptive action, exercised through the 
Mass, the Divine Office, the sacraments, and the sacramentals and the 
liturgy as the Church’s rites or rules governing worship. ‘Throughout the 
book, he focuses attention on the relation between external form and in- 
terior participation in the Church’s official worship and, as a corollary to 
this, he shows the relation between communal public worship and interior 
personal response. Paraphrasing the words of Pope Pius XII, he says: 
*‘a full liturgical life” means a life “centered in worship that flows from the 
altar into every day and into every duty and joy and sorrow of the day” 
(p. 3). 

After discussing the philosophical, the psychological, the theological 
aspects of liturgy and the living tradition of worship, the author comes to 
the very heart of worship, ‘“The Doing What Christ Did,” through the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacraments. While adequately discussing 
the Mass as sacrament and sacrifice, he calls attention to its social implica- 
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tions and the “fullness of the sign.” Just as the bread, for example, is 
made up of many grains of wheat that are brought together and crushed 
to make one piece of bread, so the faithful who are many are brought to- 
gether and are made one with each other through Christ. And during 
the Mass we are united with Him as co-offerers and co-victims. After a 
beautiful and simple explanation of the structure of the Mass, Father Mag- 
sam concludes the chapter with a few additional remarks showing how the 
Eucharist binds us all together in the family of God. He quotes St. Paul, 
‘Because the bread is one, so we though many, are one body, all of us who 


partake of one bread” (1. Cor. 10-17). 


The chapter on the sacraments is especially illuminating. Quoting such 
authorities as Mersch, Scheeben, and Parente, Father Magsam treats of 
grace and its prerequisites, the seal and the character which fully entitle 
one to “a good that is due to us as members of Christ.”” ‘The sacraments,” 
he says, “‘are the perfect and typical action of Christ in His Church; and 
they are the model and incentive of all Christian activity” (p. 135). 


While several chapters are devoted to corporate worship, chapter eight, 
“Worship Is Union with God,” places emphasis upon the intimate, per- 
sonal relation of the soul with God. The author says, “The ardor of the 
mystic finds full and repeated expression in the texts of worship and, in 
turn, is deeply moved by them” (p. 156). The whole chapter may be 
summed up in the following quotation: “Thus the liturgy both motivates 
and channels grace for that active interior and exterior mortification which 
prepares, God willing, for the passive states of union and for purification” 
(p. 157). 

The chapters on “The Fruit of Worship” and “Personality Develop- 
ment” reveal the possibilities of the liturgy for spiritual formation in Christ. 
Such formation leads to sanctity and “the great mission of the Church is 
to spread sanctity.” 

One chapter of the book is devoted to “The Mission of the Church,” 
yet throughout the work there are references to the mission apostolate. 
In referring to the Gloria, for instance, as a prayer of thanksgiving, Father 
Magsam of Maryknoll says, “But the Gloria is also missionary, for it pro- 
claims, not so much the work already completed as the plan and purpose 
of what is yet to be done: ‘May God be given glory and may men in Him 
find peace’”’ (p. 109). He also points out that the opening prayer of 
the Canon of the Mass “‘is truly a ‘catholic’ and missionary prayer that 
seeks stability through the unity and peace in the one family of God” 
(p. 117). 

While The Inner Life of Worship places emphasis on intelligent par- 
ticipation in the liturgy of the Mass, the Divine Office, the sacraments, and 
the sacramentals, the exterior form and the laws governing worship are 
not overlooked. The chapter on “Worship with Hands and Voice” treats 
of sacred chant, art, and ritual. The externals of the liturgy, according 
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spirit is forgotten.” 


”? 


priest, religious, and lay person. 


of the grace of redemption for all men. 


Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 529. $15.00. 


book in English dealing with Gregorian chant. 


used reference tool. 


of his book. 


Einsiedeln 121. 


tion.” 





to Father Magsam, have been “overemphasized while worship’s inner 


Primarily intended for the layman “who wants to know how worship 
fits into the context of his life,” the book, as Archbishop Ritter says in 
the preface, is “‘a timely treatment of a subject vital in the life of every 
Father Magsam states with conviction 
that the liturgy is the instrumental cause of our spiritual life of grace. 
Without minimizing the importance of liturgy as a means of praising God, 
he stresses the role of the liturgy as a means of redeeming and sanctify- 
ing mankind. It is today, as always, the execution and the realization 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. By Willi Apel. Bloomington: University of Indiana 


The scholarly musical world has long felt the need of a comprehensive 
Now Willi Apel, renowned 
musicologist, has given us a most exhaustive valume that will be a well- 


The book is divided into three sections: the liturgy and its develop- 
ment, general aspects of the chant, and stylistic analysis. 
tains first a rather “statistical” listing of the items within the framework 
of the liturgy. Of much greater interest are its chapters on the origin and 
development of chant from the seventh to the thirteenth century. 
section also contains a resume of the debate on the historical origins of 
the present chant repertoire. Dr. Apel apparently considers this aspect 
of his research of prime importance, for it was this section that appeared 
in the American Journal of Musicology in 1956, prior to the publication 


Part One con- 


Part Two deals with texts, notation, tonality, and psalmody. 
discussion includes, among other things, textual unity in the Mass, psalm- 
texts and non-psalmodic texts, and the interpretation of the quilisma, 
bistropha, and the rhythmic letters of the MSS St. Gall 359 and Codex 


Part Three treats of stylistic analysis — the inner organism of Gregorian 
chants. Dr. Apel describes the basis of this analysis as the customary 
distinction of three styles — syllabic, neumatic, and melismatic. 
points out that the style of a given chant is determined by the liturgical 
category to which it belongs. Then, in a detailed and systematic manner, 
he proceeds to analyze the basic categories of the vast Gregorian repertoire 
under sections termed “The Liturgical Recitative” and “Free Composi- 
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Despite its scholarship, Apel’s volume betrays his lack of actual con- 
tact with the music he has so systematically analyzed. To one who has 
daily lived the liturgy, chant becomes almost synonymous with worship. 
It is music that has grown out of the meaning of the text and is so intimate- 
ly bound up with the word and the ceremony that apart from them it is 
cold and lifeless. For a Catholic philosophy of music, liturgical music is a 
spiritual experience that leads ultimately to Christ. Although the chant 
melodies exemplify a musical perfection of craftsmanship in line, phrase, 
symmetry, and balance, these qualities do not constitute the complete 
picture. That Apel cannot refer these chant melodies to their setting in 
the official prayer of Christ’s Mystical Body is the greatest defect in his 
approach to the Church’s music. 

The most controversial element in the volume is the treatment of the 
rhythm. The current heated arguments against the Solesmes theory have 
turned all eyes to Apel’s book for an answer to the problem. Little satis- 
faction, however, is to be found here, for the author has not taken a posi- 
tive stand. He says, “I cannot help feeling that the importance of the 
rhythmic problem has been somewhat exaggerated.” Then he briefly sets 
forth the separate theories of the equalists and the mensuralists, favoring 
in one instance that of Dom Pothier, and in another that of Peter Wagner. 

The rhythmic problem will undoubtedly continue to cause heated de- 
bates in the years tocome. In the meantime, Willi Apel’s Gregorian Chant 
can be of immense value in the study of that body of musical literature 
that has come to be recognized, even by those outside the faith, as the 
most monumental artistic achievement in the world of sound. 


Sister Joachim Holthaus, O.S.B. 


APPROACH TO PRAYER. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1958. Pp. 129. $2.50. 

Whether the title of this small volume is invitation or mandate, the 
author has succeeded, in his straightforward style, in giving the reader 
a clear and compelling resume of his subject. 

Presenting prayer as the bridge between faith and love, Dom Hubert 
reviews the doctrinal basis of true prayer which leads by natural spiritual 
“evolution” to the realization of God’s presence in the soul by way of 
object. 

“Prayer,” he writes, “is love’s articulation, not its understudy.”” The 
practice of prayer, vocal or mental, demands the full response of heart 
and intellect to the presence of God, and the author emphasizes repeated- 
ly the part of God’s grace in evoking this response of the soul. 

While he does not minimize the importance of the soul’s part in pre- 
paring itself for God’s action, the author underscores the idea that the 
predominant element in any life of prayer is not what the soul undertakes 
on its own initiative, but rather what it is prepared to let God perform 
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through it as instrument. This theme of the soul’s preparation and sub- 
missive disposition recurs in every chapter of the book, as an elaboration 
on St. Paul’s “The love of God has been poured out in our hearts” (Rom. 
5: 5). 

The difficulties which lie in the way of prayer — routine, fatigue, temp- 
tation — are discussed, but not dismissed, and the author makes plain 
that such obstacles are not insuperable if the desire to know and love God 
is present in the soul. 

The search for God is the soul’s own, and must be carried on in each 
individual according to God’s plan, not by some rigid system. The author 
says: “Searching for God in the depths of my being, I am inevitably in 
the right way. And it is only by grace and light received in prayer that 
I can continue to search thus. Prayer is the search. 

It is prayer that teaches love, and love is inevitably the right way. 
Prayers teaches Christ, and Christ is the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 

Dom Van Zeller has somewhere been described as a spiritual writer 
who makes thinking Christians uncomfortable. If he does so in this book, 
it is to awaken in them a new receptiveness to God’s grace. 


Sister Mary Urban Hansen, O.8.B. 


TIME WITHOUT NUMBER. By Daniel Berrigan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Pp. viii, 53. $2.75. 


To read the first volume of a poet’s published works is a twofold ex- 
perience, for it is at once a fulfillment and a promise. Daniel Berrigan’s 
Time Without Numéer is a fulfillment in that it combines the best of his 
magazine verse with a number of hitherto unpublished poems. It is a 
promise in that it awakens in the reader a desire to read more of his work. 

The Lamont Poetry Selection for 1957, Time Without Number surely 
takes its place among the really good poetry now being written. ““Modern” 
in some ways, “old” in others, this slight volume treats of the basic themes 
of life — beauty, love, the universe, eternity, and God. Poems which 
penetrate the meaning of the “creative” spirit in man, poems with almost 
Pentecostal fire, and poems of great sympathy with humanity fill the book. 

Daniel Berrigan, priest and theologian, demonstrates anew the sig- 
nificant fact that poetry and religion are not alien; that the gifts of the 
Spirit need not lie dormant and unproductive. Time Without Number 
sings again of man in time moving toward eternity, of the stars, of birch 
trees, of everything that is; of people and of the liturgy. Daniel Berrigan 
writes in the tradition of the Christian poet whose heritage is as ancient 
as the psalmist and as recent as Hopkins. His poetry is good reading be- 
cause it is good seeing into the things of God. 


Sister Scholastica Schuster, O.S.B. 
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THE MASS THROUGH THE YEAR. By Aemiliana Lohr. Westminster: The 
Newman Press, 1958. Vol. I. Pp. xix, 330. $4.50. 


The liturgical revival of our time is deeply indebted to the school of 
Maria-Laach for its re-emphasis on the true essence of the liturgy. Without 
Odo Casel in particular, the painstaking research into, and explication of, 
the Mystery of Christian worship might much longer have remained a 
closed book. Unfortunately for us in the United States, Casel’s writings 
have so far not been available to the general public in English. But he 
has had an exceedingly effective spokesman in Dame Aemiliana Lohr, 
whose book on the liturgical year, first published here some twenty-two 
years ago, is now offered the public in enlarged form, which includes not 
only the Sundays, as formerly, but also the daily Lenten Masses together 
with the much-neglected Ember Days. 


The basic element of the liturgy re-emphasized by Dom Casel and 
elucidated by Dame Aemiliana is that the redeeming work of Christ is 
made present at Mass in a real, supratemporal, and objective sense by a 
representative rite, so that the Mass, far from being a mere historical 
remembrance of Christ’s death, has with it a true identity by means of 
sacramental reality. "Through these sacraments and in Christ we are taken 
out of our purely human setting and are enabled to enter with Him into 
the very mystery — that phase of the redemption — which we are cele- 
brating. 

Such is the theme that Dame Aemiliana works out in The Mass Through- 
out the Year, of which this first volume covers the time from Advent to 
Palm Sunday. 

Too meaty merely to be read, the book is well worth using for medita- 
tion. The author has, under Dom QOdo’s excellent tutelage, attained a 
deep insight into all that is included in liturgical piety. Viewing the litur- 
gy as a supernaturally living thing, she has made it her purpose not so 
much to explain it as to describe it. The medium she has chosen for this 
is “the imaginative language of Holy Scripture,” in the belief that there is 
no better way than God’s own mode of teaching, which is to use visible 
images and symbols for the deep things to be imparted. Consequently, 
the author views all mysteries through the eyes of the Church, the Virgin- 
Spouse, in whom lies the vision of the things of God. For instance, enter- 
ing into the penitential season of Septuagesima, the Church is described 
as feeling within herself all the terrors of death due to sin, and weeping 
for fallen man — until she hears in the Mass the call of Him who has 
Himself risen from the tomb and “carried the dead man (Adam) with Him 
into new life” (p. 104). 

Such imagery, while most appealing aesthetically and, of course, the- 
ologically correct, may place the modern reader with his concrete-minded- 
ness in a psychological dilemma. He must either materialize the image 
in his own terms in order to adapt it to himself, or else he will widen the 
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dichotomy that already tends to consign his religious experiences to that 
“mystical” sphere which to him seems “unpractical” and remote from 
everyday living. Yet with caution and careful reflection this second horn 
may be eluded, since the author’s avowed intention is to give her readers 
a better understanding of the realities handed down in the Word of God 
by increasing true knowledge and devotion. Here one may presume her 
use of the word “‘devotion”’ is in its primary sense of “self-donation” to 
God — not “pious” emotionalism. So one is justified in concluding that 
the reader who here immerses himself in the Church’s own mystical life, 
thus actually living again with Christ the life-giving mysteries of His re- 
demptive work, cannot but grasp with deep understanding the objective 
reality of the Mass. Here, then, he will find the whole sum and substance 
of the Christian life — viz., dying to self with Christ in order to live with 
Him unto God. 


Sister M. Cecilia Himebaugh, O.S8.B. 


MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS. By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. xii, 172. $3.50. 


The more I read of good books, the more I can justify reviews only in 
terms of what they do for the reviewer. Every reader is entitled to the 
whole impact of Sister Madeleva’s My First Seventy Years. It is not fair 
to give away what Sister does not squander: the total meaning and realiza- 
tion. But book reviewers cannot enjoy reviewing books unless they find 
and give away that realization, even as they hope no one will read what 
they write except the recommendation that the book be read. 

It is only when one reaches the last line of this 172-page book that the 
whole propels itself in one smoothly flowing current toward the threefold 
revelation: a great life accumulates great friends and draws to itself an 
entire generation; a great life discovers great truths to the person who 
lives; a great life achieves a final focus. 

Sister Madeleva would not call her own life great in an egoistical sense. 
But every page of the book announces that it has been great, from the 
first Wisconsin daylight to the final question: “What shall I say when I 
see God?” Oftener, one thinks, human beings ought to pause to say to one 
another that life is truly great. 

The friends Sister Madeleva has ‘“‘accumulated” touch every aspect of 
American living and many aspects of world living. The magic fact that 
people are truly “fone,” that there is far more in common than a survey 
of daily news reveals, is one of the great truths which the book lets the 
reader realize. The truths which Sister’s own life has brought to her are 
so many: the most important thing in life is Love, people ought not try 
too hard to discover the secrets of poetry — just to live them and write 
them, Christian culture is a wonderful thing worth living for and worth 
founding colleges to spread. 
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As for a great life’s final focus, the reader discovers it in this book, 
but that of course even the most talkative reviewer would not discuss. 
Sister Madeleva with fine reserve has let the reader know what she is liv- 
ing for, but she has not said it herself. And if only that is art which per- 
mits the reader to share in its full making, then it is in the presentation of 
this “final focus” that the book achieves its highest distinction. 

If there is a weakness at any time in this biography it may be that 
in telling her story Sister Madeleva has had to show her medals, and al- 
though she does so whimsically and reverently, they are still medals. 
The slightly uneasy tone that sometimes accompanies the display is more 
than compensated, however, by the deep admiration with which Sister 
looks at other people’s medals and the sincere gratitude with which she 
mentions anyone from any century who has enriched her life. 

The United States of America can be proud of the immigrants it re- 
ceived in 1863. The granddaughter of August Frederick Wolff, then aged 
nine, finding himself jobs at Watertown, Wisconsin, has given us a story 
of faith, culture, simple things and great things, in a book which deserves 
its red, white, and blue cover and its preface by the Bishop of Fort Wayne. 


Sister Faith Schuster, O.8.B. 


LITURGIES OF THE PRIMATIAL SEES. By Archdale A. King. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 656. $15.00. 


Mr. Archdale King represents a tradition of scholarship which not 
many Americans can appreciate. In fact, most would wonder why a lay- 
man would bother to embroil himself in the complex tangles of liturgies. 
The present liturgy of the Roman rite is mystery enough to the average 
Catholic layman in this country, and perhaps also to nearly every priest. 
But Mr. King wants to know the practices and prayers and customs of 
these other Catholic churches in the Western world, how they differ from 
the Roman rite, how they started, and the puzzle of their existence today. 
And as a true scholar, in the best English and European sense, he has 
gone searching out answers. 

The very size of the book is somewhat frightening: 656 pages with 
hardly a wasted or unnecessary word. The author briefly defends himself 
for the multitude of detail: ‘We may surely find a certain amount of in- 
terest in things, which, though unimportant in themselves, nevertheless 
assist in giving a more perfect picture of the rite, both past and present.” 
But these so-called unimportant details reveal the brilliance not only of 
the scholar but of the aesthete. What could so easily have been an un- 
appetizingly dry book has real charm. 

Not all educated Catholics have heard of the rites of Milan and of 
Lyons or of the Mozarabic rite of Toledo. And hardly anyone has heard 
of the Portuguese rite of Braga. One could simply (and therefore incor- 
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rectly) explain them as variants in the manner of worship of the Catholic 
Church in the West, similar to the liturgies of the Eastern Church. But 
this much can simply be said: the vestments, prayers, and ceremonies of 
the Mass and the sacraments have developed in a practically unique way 
in these aforementioned primatial cities. They differ from one another 
and from the way of Rome. But they are both Catholic and Western. 

The Ambrosian rite of Milan is perhaps the best known to outsiders. 
Achille Ratti, a scholar who spent much time studying the historical 
background of this rite, was at one time the archbishop of Milan and later 
Pope Pius XI. His person and position are a symbol of the strange unity 
in a Church which prefers that ancient differences remain in the celebra- 
tion of Christ’s Mysteries. These differences should not shock the traveler 
who hopes to find the Mass precisely the same in every part of the world. 
The miracle and small mystery is that it will be the same, but he will not 
find it so! 

This may be considered a book for scholars of the liturgy. But it 
is readable and full of fascinating information for anyone with even the 
slightest interest in the development of the liturgy. 


Rev. James P. Lyons 














